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Part  II 


ORIGIN  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 


At  the  opening  of  the  Fourth  Meeting  of  the  International  Emergency 
Food  Council,  the  Secretary-General  placed  before  the  Council  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  the  United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr  Clinton  P 
Anderson,  recommending  that  the  IEFC  convene  a  special  conference  to  con¬ 
sider  measures  to  be  taken  to  reduce  the  pressure  of  demand  in  1947-48  upon 
the  limited  supplies  of  cereals  available  in  the  exporting  countries.  The  letter 
from  the  United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture  follows : 


LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Dr.  D.  A.  FitzGerald 
Secretary-General 

International  Emergency  Food  Council 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Dr.  FitzGerald : 

Since  our  recent  conversation  on  the  subject,  I  have  been  turning  over  in  my 
mind  the  cereals  prospects  for  the  1947-48  crop  year.  It  seems  altogether  probable 
that  in  the  absence  of  prompt  action  by  the  various  countries  to  utilize  most 
effectively  this  year’s  indigenous  crops  only  an  extraordinary  and  wholly  unlikely 
combination  of  favorable  developments  during  the  next  few  months  can  possibly 
obviate  repetition  next  spring  and  summer  of  the  major  difficulties  the  world 
is  now  facing. 

The  United  States,  it  is  true,  has  prospects  of  another  bumper  wheat  crop, 
but  the  increase  over  last  year  would  not  offset  the  decline  which  now  seems 
certain  in  food  grain  production  in  Western  Europe.  Furthermore,  this  year’s 
record  grain  export  program  from  the  United  States  of  over  550  million  bushels 
includes  120  million  bushels  of  corn.  There  is  no  assurance  that  this  year’s  corn 
crop  will  be  large  enough  to  duplicate  these  corn  exports  in  1947-48.  The  United 
States  will,  of  course,  make  available  every  bushel  of  grain  it  possibly  can  spare 
and  transport,  but  this  will  not  resolve  the  difficulties  which  appear  to  be  facing 
the  deficit  grain  supply  countries.  Let ’s  look  at  it  this  way : 

For  the  current  crop  year  the  U.S.  export  program  totals  between  14  and  15 
million  tons.  Disregarding  other  exporting  countries  for  the  moment,  exports 
from  the  United  States  in  1947-48  totalling  perhaps  20  million  tons  would  be 
needed  to  offset  prospective  declines  in  food  grain  production  in  Western  Europe 
alone — and  this  would  assume  the  availability  of  supplies  and  transportation. 
Even  if  Canada,  Australia,  Argentina  and  other  possible  exporting  countries 
were  able  in  the  aggregate  to  increase  exports  sufficiently  to  offset  prospective 
declines  in  production  in  importing  countries,  exports  from  the  United  States 
in  1947-48  equal  to  the  all-time  record  of  the  current  crop  year  would  not  avoid 
a  critical  shortage  next  spring  and  summer  unless  importing  countries  generally 
are  able  to  collect  and  distribute  for  human  food  more  of  their  indigenous  sup¬ 
plies  than  they  are  this  year. 

If  this  is  to  be  done,  the  necessary  preparations  must  be  made  before  the 
harvest  season  to  insure  the  husbanding  of  indigenous  grain  supplies  by  the 
importing  countries.  The  measures  required  might  well  be  so  difficult  of  initia¬ 
tion  that  their  effectiveness  would  be  dependent  on  full  realization  of  their 
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necessity  Moreover,  the  experience  of  those  countries  whose  collection  and  dis¬ 
tribution  programs  have  been  most  effective  should  be  of  great  value  to  the 
officials  inPthose  countries  where  these  programs  have  not  been  so  effe?tlJ®- 
I  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  International  Emergency  Food  Council  spoils 
a  cereals  conference  with  a  two-fold  objective  of . 


(a)  Explaining  the  urgent  necessity  for  husbanding  indigenous  food  supplies 
and  for  the  most  effective  programs  of  indigenous  cereal  collection  and 
distribution ;  and 

(b)  Discussing  the  successful  features  of  food  management  programs  of 
countries  attending  the  conference  and  adopting  courses  of  action  that 
may  be  taken  to  insure  maximum  collections  and  orderly  distribution 
of  indigenously  produced  food  supplies. 


To  be  most  effective,  such  a  conference  should  be  attended  by  the  Ministers 
of  Food  and  Agriculture  as  well  as  their  immediate  administrative  officials 
and  technical  experts.  It  probably  should  be  held  in  Europe  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  July. 

I  of  course  fully  appreciate  the  immensity  of  the  food  management  job  that 
confronts  many  of  the  countries.  Nevertheless,  it  is  apparent  that  unless  every 
precaution  is  taken  to  insure  against  dissipation  of  indigenously  produced  food 
supplies  from  the  coming  harvest,  the  world  may  be  confronted  a  year  from 
now  with  a  food  problem  more  difficult  than  at  present.  In  view  of  this,  the 
agenda  of  the  conference,  I  propose  should  include  such  additional  items  as  will 
promote  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  food  problems  that  lie  ahead  and 
lay  a  basis  for  the  most  effective  action  by  the  importing  countries. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clinton  P.  Anderson. 

Washington  Secretani 

May  23,  1947 


Following  a  considerable  amount  of  discussion  concerning  the  objectives  of 
such  a  conference,  its  sponsorship  and  its  location  (whether  it  should  be  held 
in  Washington  or  in  Europe),  the  Council  established  a  small  ad  hoc  committee 
to  examine  in  detail  the  various  proposals  and  to  submit  specific  recommenda- 

iQ°f-‘  i  6  r<:po^t  of  the  Committee  was  discussed  by  the  Council  on  May  28, 
when  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 


IEbC  RESOLUTION  PROPOSING  SPECIAL  CERExVLS  CONFERENCE 

Whereas  it  is  essential  that  crises  in  bread  rations,  as  experi¬ 

enced  during  the  first  half  of  1946  and  1947,  be 
avoided  so  far  as  possible  during  the  coming  crop 
year  through  timely  combined  planning  of  utiliza¬ 
tion  ;  and 


The  Council  Resolves 


it  is  understood  that  the  Director-General  of  FAO  is 
prepared  to  convene  a  Special  Cereals  Conference 

duct *t h er eaf>0rate  t0  ^  fuU  With  IEFC  in  the  con' 

tanadttha?FCAiOKCerealS  Co?ference  should  be  called 
J  i  m  ?6  requested  to  invite  the  responsible 

ments  of  EFrT  depfles>  of £the  Member  Govern- 
-p  ,  C  to  such  a  conference  to  be  held  in 
Europe  before  the  third  week  in  July  for  the  purpose 
of  dteones’ng  in  the  light  of  the  supply  ouZn) 
1  mg  and  importing  countries,  the  courses  of 
act, on  which  might  be  taken  by  kembe“  Q^ern. 

19] 


cu 

FAw  wn  o±,  me  rext  ioiiows: 


LETTER  OF  INVITATION  FROM  THE  DIRECTOR-GENERAL  OF  FAO 
TO  THE  FOREIGN  MINISTERS  OF  COUNTRIES  MEMBERS  OF  IEFC 

I  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  Government  to  participate  with  the  other 
governments  members  of  the  International  Emergency  Food  Council  in  a 
Special  Cereals  Conference  which  is  to  open  in  Paris  on  July  9,  1947. 

The  Conference  is  being  called  in  fulfilment  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
fourth  meeting  of  the  International  Emergency  Food  Council  on  28  May  last, 
a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed. 

Since  vital  questions  concerning  collection  from  and  .retention  on  the  farm 
of  indigenous  supplies  of  cereals,  extraction  rates,  dilution  practices,  price 
relationships,  export  availabilities  and  distribution  programs  are  to  be  discussed 
by  the  Conference,  it  is  hoped  that  your  Government  will  find  it  possible  to  be 
represented  by  the  Ministers  responsible  for  food  and  agriculture  together,  if 
they  so  desire,  with  their  senior  official  advisers. 

The  Conference  is  expected  to  last  three  or  four  days.  Details  of  the  time 
and  place  of  meeting,  together  with  the  provisional  agenda  and  other  documen¬ 
tation,  will  be  forwarded  to  you  as  early  as  possible.  Meanwhile  I  should  be 
glad  to  learn  that  your  Government  will  take  part  in  the  Conference  and,  if  so, 
to  be  informed  at  your  earliest  convenience  of  the  membership  of  your  delegation. 


John  Boyd  Orr, 
Director-General. 


Similar  letters  were  sent  to  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  countries  members 
of  FAO,  but  not  of  IEFC;  to  the  Secretary-General,  United  Nations;  to  the 
Chairman,  International  Wheat  Council ;  and  to  the  Chairman,  Economic  Com¬ 
mission  for  Europe;  inviting  them  to  send  observers. 


Although  it  was  obvious  that  the  work  before  the  Conference  would  be  ex- 
tremelv  heavy,  it  was  felt  that  Ministers  of  Food  and  Agriculture  would  not 
be  able  to  attend  in  sufficient  numbers  unless  the  Conference  were  made  as 
brief  as  possible.  Consequently,  to  expedite  the  work  and  to  assure  the  most 
efficient  arrangements,  a  tentative  agenda  and  organizational  proposals  were 
placed  before  the  Central  Committee  of  the  IEFC,  which  decided  that  they 
be  submitted  to  all  governments  invited  to  the  Conference.  The  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  also  approved  a  suggestion  that  a  Preparatory  Steering  Committee  be 
established,  which  should  meet  one  day  before  the  opening  of  the  Conference 
to  bring  forward  recommendations  on  the  agenda,  rules  of  procedure,  and  the 
organization  of  the  Conference. 
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The  Preparatory  Steering 
following  report,  which  was 
Conference  on  July  9: 


Committee  met  on  July  8,  and  formulated  the 
adopted  at  the  First  Plenary  Session  of  the 


REPORT  OF  THE  PREPARATORY  STEERING  COMMITTEE 

In  order  to  expedite  the  work  of  the  Special  Cereals  Conference,  and  taking 
into  account  that  the  Conference  would  have  only  a  short  time  in  which  to 
discuss  the  important  matters  for  which  it  was  called,  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  International  Emergency  Food  Council  agreed  on  14  June  1947  on  the 
desirability  of  establishing  a  Preparatory  Steering  Committee  for  the  Con¬ 
ference. 

By  direction  of  the  Central  Committee,  its  Vice-Chairman  and  the  Secretary- 
General  selected  the  following  countries  to  be  represented  on  the  Preparatory 
Steering  Committee:  France  (as  host  Government),  Brazil,  India,  Italy,  Nether¬ 
lands,  Poland,  South  Africa,  Sweden,  United  Kingdom,  United  States  of  America. 

The  Preparatory  Steering  Committee  met  in  Paris  on  8  July  1947  to  review 
the  proposed  Agenda,  terms  of  reference,  and  Committee  organization  of  the 
Conference. 

The  following  were  present : 


France 

India 

Italy 

Netherlands 
Poland 
South  Africa 
Sweden 

United  Kingdom 
United  States 
FAO 


L.  Bou 
B.  Sahay 
Ugo  Papi 
A.  H.  Boerma 
S.  Krolikowski 
A.  J.  Beyleveld 
Count  C.  Douglas 
F.  S.  Anderson 
Stanley  Andrew's 
Andre  Mayer 


The  Secretary-General  of  the  Conference  w-as  elected  chairman  of  the 
Preparatory  Steering  Committee  pro  tempore. 

The  Preparatory  Steering  Committee  considered  the  various  ways  in  wdiich 

ubmhs  th  foil nC0nferenCe  mighl  b!  exPedited,  and  as  a  result  of  its  discussions 
submits  the  following  recommendations: 

1  Steering  Committee:  that  a  permanent  Steering  Committee  for  the 
Conference  be  established,  and  that  it  be  composed  of  the  Chairman  of  he 
Conference  (who  would  also  act  as  its  Chairman),  the  Vice-Chairman  of  he 

£ i  -  “s  :r  rr,  a  *h;thcrPf— ■ 
5  rr =F 

review™Xti^a„VddeSanent  be  “P<™>d  to 

procedure1!8  °r  PR°‘:',5DlrRE  =  th>t  the  Conference  adopt  the  attached  rules  of 


4.  Agenda:  that  the  agenda  of  the  conference  be  the  following- 

8)  W”'d  *"»  -a  Outlook  for  1947*48. 

{si  administration^ 

arm  retent, on  pract.ces  and  policies  (for  food,  feed(  seed,  e,c  , 
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(B)  Use  of  grain  for  livestock  feeding. 

m  qS  ^elationshiP  between  grains  and  grain  and  animal  products 

(o)  btock  management  and  control.  * 

(9)  ^!Uing  iees  and  problems  (extraction  rates,  dilution,  milling  of 

corn  and  other  substitute  grains).  ° 

(10)  Industrial  uses  of  grain. 

(11)  Public  information — methods  and  techniques. 

Note.— The  Preparatory  Steering  Committee  discussed  a  proposal  by  the 

an  item  of  the  a&enda  “Criteria  and  Plans 
Distribution  of  World  Exportable  Supplies,”  and  a  proposal  of  the 
Representative  of  India  to  include  as  an  item  on  the  agenda  ‘‘Distribution  of 
Allocations  by  Sources  of  Supply,”  but  took  no  final  action  either  to  approve 
or  disapprove  the  proposals.  Unless  the  Conference  wishes  to  consider  and 
dispose  of  the  proposals,  they  will  be  reconsidered  by  the  permanent  Steering 
Committee  in  accordance  with  rule  6(b)  of  the  recommended  rules  of  procedure. 

5.  Organization  op  the  Conference:  that  three  Commissions  be  established 
whose  function  will  be  to  consider  and  submit  for  Conference  action,  reports  on 
the  terms  of  reference  as  follows: 


Commission  7,  Appraisal  of  World  Cereal  Outlook  1947/48 

Preliminary  estimate  of  World  Cereal  Position  and  Outlook  for  1947/48. 
Export  availabilities. 

Commission  II,  Collection  and  Farm  Retention  Policy 

Collections  and  procurement  organization,  techniques,  and  regulations. 
Farm  retention  practices  and  policies  (for  food,  feed,  seed,  etc.). 

Use  of  grain  for  livestock  feeding. 

Price  relationships  between  grains  and  between  grain  and  animal  products. 
Commission  III ,  Grain  Distribution  and  Nonfarm  Utilization 

Rationing  and  distribution  techniques  and  administration. 

Stock  management  and  control. 

Milling  practices  and  problems  (extraction  rates,  dilution,  milling  of  corn 
and  other  substitute  grains). 

Industrial  uses  of  grain. 

Public  information— methods  and  techniques. 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE 

1.  The  Special  Cereals  Conference  shall  meet  in  plenary,  commission,  or 
other  sessions  as  it  shall  decide.  Plenary  sessions,  but  not  other  sessions,  shall 
be  open  to  the  public. 

2.  Representatives  of  the  following  may  participate  in  all  sessions : 

(a)  All  governments  members  of  the  International  Emergency  Food 
Council  (IEFC) 

(b)  All  governments  members  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations  (FAO) 

(c)  United  Nations  (UN) 

(d)  The  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (ECE) 

(e)  The  Emergency  Economic  Committee  for  Europe  (EECE) 

(f)  The  International  Wheat  Council. 

Only  governments  members  of  IEFC  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  and  may 
exercise  one  vote  on  each  question.  At  plenary  sessions,  a  majority  of  voting 
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members  of  the  Conference  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

3.  The  leader  of  each  delegation  shall  be  spokesman  for  his  delegation  at 
all  sessions,  but  may  appoint  another  member  of  his  delegation  to  act  in  his  place. 

4.  The  Conference  at  is  first  plenary  session  shall  elect  a  Chairman,  and  a 
Vice-Chairman  who  will  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chairman  in  his  absence. 

5.  The  Chairman  shall  direct  the  discussions,  assure  observance  of  these 
rules,  accord  the  right  to  speak,  put  questions  to  the  vote  and  announce  deci¬ 
sions.  He  shall  rule  on  points  of  order  and,  subject  to  these  rules,  shall  have 
control  of  proceedings  at  all  plenary  sessions. 

6.  The  Conference  at  its  first  plenary  session  shall  appoint  a  Steering 
Committee  whose  function  shall  be  (a)  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence;  (b)  to  consider  requests  for  additional  items  to  be  included  in  the  agenda 
and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Plenary  Session,  and  (c)  to  assist  the  Chairman 
in  expediting  the  work  of  the  Conference. 

7.  The  Secretary-General  of  IEPC  shall  act  in  the  capacity  of  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Conference,  including  meetings  of  the  Steering  Committee. 

8.  The  Secretary-General  shall  appoint  the  secretaries  of  commissions  or 
committees,  and  otherwise  direct  the  Secretariat  in  the  performance  of  the  work 
of  the  Conference. 


9.  The  Secretary-General  may  at  any  time,  with  the  approval  of  the  Chair¬ 
man,  make  other  oral  or  written  statements  to  the  Conference. 


10.  The  working  languages  of  the  Conference  shall  be  French  and  English. 

11.  Verbatim  records  of  the  proceedings  of  all  plenary  sessions  shall  be 
drawn  up  and  made  available  for  reference.  Summary  records  of  the  proceedings 
of  all  plenary  sessions  shall  be  prepared  and  distributed.  Summary  records  shall 
also  be  made  of  the  proceedings  of  other  sessions.  Summary  records  shall  be  issued 
in  both  working  languages. 

12.  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference  shall  be  circulated  by  the 
Secretary-General  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of  the  Conference. 

13.  At  every  session  voting  shall  normally  be  by  a  show  of  hands,  although 
the  Chairman  may  require  a  vote  by  roll  call  if  necessary  for  recording  purposes. 
Decisions  shall  be  taken  by  a  simple  majority  of  the  members  present  and 
voting. 


upon  speakers  in  the  order  in  which 


they 


14.  The  Chairman  shall  call 
signify  their  desire  to  speak. 

1°;  ^aeh  amendment  to  a  motion  shall  be  considered  and  voted  upon  before 
another  amendment  may  be  considered  and  voted  upon. 

16.  While  representatives  of  delegations  of  all  bodies  mentioned  in  Rule  2 

designate6  rnumWo^?0115^6  '“'T  °f  commissions>  the  Conference  may 

n»S  of  anrC„LLl»rrn,n  ° '  ’EFC  *° 

vie^r™.""0’1  °r  e0mrai,,“  !ha“  d“  i,s  *»d,  if  necessary, 
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Part  III 


CONSIDERATIONS ,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  ACTIONS  OF 

THE  CONFERENCE 


ih  t«6  C°“*erence’s  sports  and  recommendations  to  governments  as 
adopted  at  the  final  Plenary  session  on  July  12,  1947,  follows: 


CONSIDERATIONS 

This  Special  Cereals  Conference  was  proposed  and  agreed  at  the  Fourth 
Meeting  of  the  International  Emergency  Food  Council  in  Washington  in  May, 
1947,  when  it  became  apparent  that  world  cereal  import  requirements  for 
1947/48  could  not  be  adequately  met  by  the  surplus  supplies  available  from 
countries  in  a  position  to  export. 

It  has  since  become  clear  that  there  would  be  no  improvement  in  the  deficit 
cereals  position  as  it  has  developed  in  each  of  the  past  two  seasons,  but  rather 
that,  unless  positive  action  were  taken  soon,  greater  difficulties  might  be 
expected  in  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Conference  has  had  before  it  a  comprehensive  statement  including  statis¬ 
tical  data  supplied  to  the  Conference  by  the  IEFC  which,  together  with 
later  information  furnished  by  representatives  of  the  different  countries  during 
the  course  of  the  Conference,  has  enabled  the  Conference  to  summarize  avail¬ 
abilities  and  requirements  as  follows: 

The  total  of  indicated  available  supplies  for  export  from  all  sources  approxi¬ 
mates  32  million  tons,  consisting  of  around  25.5  millions  tons  of  wheat  and  rye 
and  6.5  million  tons  of  coarse  grain.  Stated  requirements  of  all  grains  (except 
rice)  for  food  purposes  total  approximately  44  million  tons  and  for  feed  an 
additional  6  million  tons,  making  a  combined  grain  total  of  around  50  million 
long  tons,  thus  showing,  on  the  basis  of  provisional  estimates  of  exportable 
supplies  and  of  preliminary  statements  of  import  requirements,  a  discrepancy 
of  approximately  18  million  tons,  which  must,  of  course,  in  practice  be  adjusted 
during  the  progress  of  the  crop  year. 

The  data  furnished  are  not  firm  estimates.  In  the  case  of  the  Northern  Hemis¬ 
phere,  grain  crops  are  still  not  harvested  in  most  countries,  while  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  the  crops  have  only  recently  been  sown.  Hence  it  is  still  too 
early  to  give  final  forecasts  of  the  1947  crop  outturns.  At  the  same  time  require¬ 
ments  for  most  countries  have  been  submitted  prior  to  the  actual  harvest  and 
are  likewise  subject  to  revision.  In  addition,  the  indicated  discrepancy  of  18 
million  tons  is  subject  to  the  following  qualifications: 

(1)  It  represents  a  relatively  small  part  of  total  world  grain  availability. 
World  production  of  wheat  and  rye  in  1946/47  totalled  about  200  mil¬ 
lion  tons ;  of  rice,  100  million  tons ;  and  of  secondary  grains,  around  250 
million  tons,  or  a  total  outturn  of  around  550  million  long  tons.  It  is 
thus  quite  apparent  that  indigenous  grain  production  in  most  individual 
countries  provides  for  the  bulk  of  the  country’s  needs. 

(2)  Foreign  exchange,  and  inland  and  ocean  transportation  available  for 
moving  grain  in  international  trade  in  1947/48  are  also  very  important 
factors  in  considering  the  stated  requirements  and  the  indicated  disci  ep- 
ancy.  They  alone  probably  would  prevent  the  movement  of  supplies  equal 
to  the  stated  requirements  even  if  such  supplies  were  available. 
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(3)  Several  million  tons  are  represented  by  increased  import  requirements, 
particularly  in  European  countries  and  India,  to  offset,  in  part  at  least, 
reductions  in  expected  domestic  crops  outturns.  To  the  extent  that  there 
is  a  net  improvement  in  the  harvest  over  earlier  indications,  some  stated 
requirements  may  be  subsequently  reduced. 

(4)  The  stated  requirements  also  include  rather  significant  quantities  for 
improvement  of  the  1947/48  cereal  and  food  position  in  many  importing 
countries  as  compared  with  the  year  just  past.  This  is  quite  understand¬ 
able,  particularly  in  view  of  the  current  level  of  stocks,  bread  rations,  high 
extraction  rates  and  food  situation.  The  total  allowance  at  present  indi¬ 
cated  for  increases  in  use  of  indigenous  grain  for  food,  for  increasing 
year-end  stocks,  and  increasing  rations  amounts  to  several  million  tons. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The  Conference  Concludes: 

1.  That,  notwithstanding  the  preceding  qualifications,  there  will  be  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  world  deficit  in  cereals  in  1947/48  which,  in  the  light  of  all  the  evidence 
before  the  Conference,  cannot  be  met  by  any  foreseeable  increases  in  produc¬ 
tion  in  exporting  and  importing  countries  above  current  estimates,  and 

2.  That  extraordinary  measures  by  all  Governments  must  be  undertaken  with 
the  object  of  reducing  the  deficit  so  that,  insofar  as  possible,  the  needs  of 
countries  dependent  upon  imports  for  their  essential  grain  supplies  may 
be  met. 


ACTIONS 


The  Conference  Recommends: 

1.  Acceptance  of  Report 

That  the  report  of  the  IEFC,  together  with  other  information  furnished 
durmg  the  course  of  the  Conference  be  accepted,  recorded  and  kept  up  to 
date  tor  use  m  any  further  consideration  which  may  be  given  to  the  subject 
"  the  1947  Conference  of  FAO  and  at  the  October  meeting  of  the 

2.  Periodic  Reporting  on  Implementation 

That  all  member  countries  and  non-member  countries  submitting  require 
ments  for  cereals  to  IEFC  report  to  the  IEFC  not  less  than  once  every 
atrSemCo  tUPOn  thef  !vUS  °f  the  implementation  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
thethCommi£e  on  Cere T' imPleme”;tati™  be  taken  into  account  by 
of  available  supplies.  "  “  d  mg  ^  the  reeommended  distribution 

3.  Maximization  of  Exports 

ofTrS^nT/trS  measure,  to  maximize 

measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  movf  ell  ^  ?  particular  ad°pt  such 
available  for  export.  7  to  move  a11  surplus  supplies  that  may  be 

4.  Maximization  of  Indigenous  Supplies 
That  importing  countries  undertake: 

(a>  *»  maximize  the  guautities  of  in. 

<b)  *0  adopt  mea«„mmee‘ dad  T  “  * 

collections,  distribution,  and 
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5.  Urgency  of  Implementation 

*eCOmmeUdations  3  and  4  be  carried  out  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  ciop  season,  since,  unless  this  is  done,  countries  will  face  CSm 
difficulties  as  tlie  season  progresses.  '  ^ 

6.  Farm  Collections 


Becogniang  that  increased  use  of  grain  for  direct  human  food  may,  in  some 

thf  f  !f’  delKiy  rebablhtatl0n  of  llvestock-  but  believing  that  the  urgency  of 
the  food  problem  demands  resolute  action,  the  Conference  recommends: 7 


(a)  That  the  organization  for  collection  of  principal  cereals  should  be  im¬ 
proved  and  intensified  both  in  surplus  and  deficit  countries  so  as  to 
provide  maximum  supplies  for  indigenous  consumption  or  for  export 
to  deficit  countries ; 

(b)  That  all  importing  countries  which  have  not  heretofore  done  so,  institute 
immediately  regulations  or  procedure  directed  towards  collection  of  the 
entire  indigenous  production  of  cereals  principally  used  for  human  food, 
except  such  quantities  as : 


(i)  are  required  on  the  farm  for  seeding; 

(ii)  may  be  certified  by  competent  authorities  as  unfit  for  human  con¬ 
sumption;  and 

(iii)  may  be  .retained  by  the  farmer  for  his  family  and  his  permanent 
workers  subject  to  the  rationing  system  in  force  in  the  country; 


(c)  That  should  any  importing  nation  deem  it  necessary  to  use  for  live¬ 
stock  feed  a  portion  of  its  indigenous  supply  of  cereals  principally  used 
for  human  food  and  fit  for  that  purpose,  such  use  should  be  considered 
by  the  Cereals  Committee  of  the  International  Emergency  Food  Council 
as  a  charge  against  human  food  requirements  unless  that  Committee, 
after  examining  the  circumstances,  agrees  to  the  appropriateness  of 
such  use ; 

(d)  That  all  importing  countries  take  steps  to  ensure  that  their  cereals 
principally  used  for  human  food  are  delivered  solely  to  officially  recog¬ 
nized  collecting  agents  and  to  provide  or  maintain  efficient  systems  de¬ 
signed  to  ensure  compliance  with  regulations  covering  farm  deliveries 
and  to  stamp  out  any  black  market  in  grain  or  livestock  products ; 

(e)  That  importing  countries  re-examine  present  plans  for  livestock  re¬ 
habilitation  wfith  a  view  to  collecting  for  human  consumption  the  largest 
possible  additional  quantities  of  secondary  cereals;  provided,  however, 
it  is  recognized  that  the  need  for  improvement  in  national  diets  and  for 
more  balanced  farming,  together  with  shortage  of  foreign  exchange, 
nevertheless  makes  it  necessary  for  countries  whose  traditional  agricul¬ 
tural  economy  or  balance  of  trade  requires  livestock  production,  or  whose 
livestock  numbers  were  more  seriously  depleted  during  the  war  to  carry 
out  a  controlled  and  gradual  increase  in  their  production  of  livestock 
products  from  indigenous  and  imported  grain ;  and  that  this  necessitates 
the  feeding  of  an  increased  proportion  of  secondary  cereals  to  livestock. 


7.  Price  Relationships 

Whereas  analysis  of  the  price  relationships  between  various  kinds  of  grains 
and  between  grain  and  animal  products  reveals  that  while  in  some  countries 
price  adjustments  in  favor  of  marketing  of  grain  have  taken  place,  the 
situation  in  other  countries  hampers  maximum  marketing  of  bread  grain 
by  a  lack  of  balance  between  prices  for  bread  grain  and  coarse  grain,  dis¬ 
courages  maximum  marketing  of  indigenous  grain  by  the  maintenance  of 
more  favorable  prices  of  livestock  and  livestock  products,  as  compared  to 
nrices  of  grain,  than  was  customary  before  the  war,  and  even  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  adjustments  have  taken  place  during  the  past  year  in  favor  ol 
grain  marketing,  the  price  situation  is  still  generally  favorable  to  livestock 
feeding,  the  Conference  recommends : 
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(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


That  immediate  steps,  where  necessary  and  practicable,  be  taken  by 
Governments  to  review  the  relationship  between  prices  of  various  kinds 
of  grain  and  between  prices  of  grain  and  prices  of  livestock  and  live¬ 
stock  products  for.  1947/48  with  the  view  of  offering  the  maximum  en¬ 
couragement  to  farmers  for  the  marketing  of  bread  grains ; 

That  administrative  marchinery  for  controlling  the  marketing  and 
rationing  of  animal  products  be  provided,  or,  if  necessary,  strengthened 
so  as  to  eliminate  the  price  incentive  for  excessive  diversion  of  grain 
for  feeding  livestock;  and 

That  Governments  seek  to  divert  as  far  as  practicable  the  utilization  of 
secondary  cereals  available  for  livestock  production  to  such  methods  of 
production  as  ensure  the  highest  output  of  livestock  products. 


8.  Cereal  Rations 

Considering  the  necessity  for  adjusting  the  consumption  of  cereals  and  cereal 
products  to  the  level  of  world  resources,  the  Conference  recommends : 

That  having  regard  to  the  need  for  a  balanced  diet  and  the  total  per  capita 
intake  in  each  country,  no  increase  of  bread  or  cereal  rations  should,  in 
general,  be  authorized  unless  it  is  found  necessary  to  satisfy  minimum 
human  requirements. 


9.  Distribution  of  Cereals  and  Cereal  Products 

Considering  that  in  the  present  circumstances  the  maximum  integrity  and 
efficiency  is  necessary  in  the  handling  and  movement  of  cereals  and  cereal 
products,  the  Conference  recommends : 

That  procurement,  distribution  and  utilization  of  cereals  and  cereal  products 
for  human  food  or  animal  food,  whether  imported  or  of  indigenous  origin, 
should  be  controlled  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  Governments  concerned  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible. 


10.  Extraction  Rates  and  Dilution 

Considering  that  the  continuing  food  crisis  in  the  world  calls  for  every 
possible  economy  in  the  use  of  cereals  and  having  regard  to  the  decisions 
reached  at  the  Special  Meeting  on  Urgent  Food  Problems  held  in  Washing¬ 
ton  m  May  1946,  the  Conference  recommends : 

That  the  rate  of  extraction  of  bread  grains  as  well  as  secondary  cereals  be 

healthlncfthTt  [hT  ^  ^  hlgheS-t  'T1  Possible  compatible  with  public 
food  and^ th?  f I,  W  Tm  ^anGtyof  secondary  cereals  be  used  as  human 
rood  and  the  fullest  use  be  made  of  other  suitable  flour  diluents  bearino-  in 


11.  Industrial  Utilization  of  Cereals 

^  cSSnee6  re  co  ni  in  ends':  C6realS  P1'imari1^  for  direct  human  food, 

(st)aiTchatandeC  °f  beV6rageS’  >"ast’  a»d 

minimum;  and  industrial  purposes  be  restricted  to  a 

(  substitutes" ior  grains  forSp^rpo^  t0  ^  make  prudent  use  of 

12.  Stocks 

Considering  the  world  scarcity  of  cereals  anrl  +Vi~ 

"hat  7  reSTeS  1°  the  Conference  rfZZlt  ‘° 

~  e, 

or  cereal  products  within  authorized 'limits  ^  dlstribution  of  cereals 
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13.  Public  Information  and  Education 
Recognizing : 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


That  the  recommended  national  programs  such  as  strict  control  of 
livestock  feeding,  maximum  collections  of  grain  from  farms,  rationing 

leVeL!’  restrictions  on  beverage  manufacture,  etc° 
cannot  be  effective  without  the  co-operation  of  millions  of  farmers’ 
traders  and  consumers;  ' 


That  the  millions  whose  co-operation  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of 
such  programs  are  restive  under  the  privations  they  have  endured  for 
years  and  disheartened  at  the  prospect  of  a  third  postwar  year  of  denial 
tor  themselves  and  their  families;  and 

That  their  patient  and  thorough  compliance,  therefore,  can  be  enlisted 
only  by  inculcating  widespread  public  conviction  that  the  measures 
their  governments  must  take  are  inescapably  necessary  in  order  to 
avert  further  hardships  in  the  spring  of  1948, 


The  Conference  recommends : 

(a)  That  all  governments  use  to  the  utmost  the  full  machinery  of  public 
education  and  information  at  their  disposal : 

(i)  to  acquaint  the  farmers  with  the  facts  of  the  world  grain  situa¬ 
tion  which  makes  it  impossible  to  allow  the  desired  levels  of 
livestock  feeding  and  freedom  in  the  disposal  of  his  grain  by 
the  producer ; 

(ii)  to  inform  consumers  of  the  same  facts  which  have  inevitably 
imposed  continued  restrictions  on  their  diets;  and  to  let  them 
know  that  the  crisis  is  worldwide,  not  localized  in  one  or  a 
few  nations ; 

(iii)  to  spread  practical  information  on  the  shifts  and  adjustments  in 
farming  and  household  practice  which  may  serve  to  ameliorate  the 
hardships ;  and 


(b)  That  in  carrying  on  the  educational  and  informational  programs  govern¬ 
ments  make  use,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  the  various  techniques  of 
public  information  mentioned  in  the  reports  to  the  Conference. 


14.  Application  of  Recommendations  to  Rice 

While  realizing  that  the  Special  Cereals  Conference  was  convened  to  con¬ 
sider  the  world  position  of  cereals  other  than  rice,  and  to  discuss  the  courses 
of  action  which  might  be  taken  by  member  governments  to  ensure  the  maxi¬ 
mum  collections  and  efficient  distribution  of  supplies  of  such  cereals, 
the  importance  of  rice  in  the  diet  of  many  millions  of  people  and  the  close 
interrelationship  during  the  period  of  shortage  between  rice  and  other 
cereals  is  recognized,  and,  therefore,  the  Conference  recommends: 

That,  insofar  as  they  are  applicable,  all  recommendations  of  this  Confer¬ 
ence  be  implemented  in  respect  of  rice  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
degree  as  in  respect  of  cereals  other  than  rice. 


15.  Principles  of  Allocation 

Notino-  certain  proposals  which  would  expand  the  terms  of  reference  of 
the  Conference,  including  proposals  that  so  long  as  shortages  exist  gram 
should  not,  in  principle,  be  considered  as  a  substitute  for  other  foods  also 
in  short  sunply;  that  the  Conference  should  discuss  criteria  and  plans  tor 
the  distribution  of  world  exportable  supplies;  and  that  the  Conference 
should  discuss  the  distribution  of  allocations  by  sources  of  supply; 
Believing  that  the  prearranged  duration  of  the  Conference  does  not  per¬ 
mit  adequate  consideration  of  proposals  having  to  do  with  the  principles  of 

allocations,  and 
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Considering  that  these  proposals  might  more  appropriately  be  considered  by 
the  international  agency  responsible  for  making  ailoeation  recomme  d  - 
tions,  namely  the  International  Emergency  Food  Council,  the  Conterence 
recommends : 

That  the  International  Emergency  Food  Council  consider  these  and  any 
other  proposals  which  may  be  submitted  to  it  dealing  with  the  princip  es 
of  allocation  and  report  thereon  to  member  governments  at  the  next  Coun¬ 
cil  meeting. 


16.  Increasing  Production 

Whereas  continuation  of  the  world  cereals  shortage  demands  that  maximum 
efforts  be  made  by  all  countries  to  increase  production ; 

Whereas  in  many  countries  increased  cereals  production  depends  on  replace¬ 
ment  of  productive  equipment  and  soil  fertility  depleted  during  the  war 
years,  while  in  others  on  increasing  mechanization  of  agriculture ;  and 
Whereas  financial  considerations  enhance  the  necessity  for  importing  coun¬ 
tries  to  increase  indigenous  production  to  the  maximum  possible  extent, 
the  Conference, 

considers  international  co-operation  to  further  national  efforts  to  increase 
production  of  cereals  of  so  great  importance  that,  while  recognizing  that  this 
subject  is  outside  its  primary  terms  of  reference,  it  recommends : 

(a)  That  either  FAO  or  IEFC,  as  may  be  appropriate,  make  every  effort 
to  ascertain  the  needs  of  countries  for  fertilizers,  seed,  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery  and  other  equipment  necessary  for  increasing  cereals  produc¬ 
tion;  and 

(b)  Give  consideration  at  the  earliest  opportunity  to  every  possibility  for 
furthering  international  co-operation  in  this  field. 


Resolutions 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  recommendations,  the  Conference  adopted 
the  following  resolutions: 

1.  World  Cereal  Prices 

The  Conference  views  with  concern  the  high  prices  which  many  countries 
are  charging  for  wheat,  rice  and  other  cereals  at  the  present  time  and  urges 
that  any  action  by  exporting  and  importing  countries  which  is  practicable 
o  modify  such  conditions  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  further  requests  that  this  resolution  be  conveyed  to  the  International 

„YV» i  n  “d  the  IEPC  the  recommendation  that  these  bodies 
give  the  matter  urgent  consideration. 

Appreciation  to  Host  Government 

Republic fof Tra ^  wa™iest  gratitude  to  the  Government  of  the 
istries  of  Foreign  AffJ  “T*  ^  t(?  the  ambers  of  the  staff  of  the  Min- 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs— C  ^  lcfl,lture’  ancLthe  technical  services  of  the 
whose  efficient  aid  and  com-t  '.nc  t,Cunin-  ^Ir-  Piquemal  and  their  associates, 
ence  not  only  possible  but  ple^t™  ^rations  of  this  Confer- 

mendation  1  (page  ^  Conference  in  Recom- 


WOKLD  CEREALS  POSITION  FOR  1947/48 
Ever  since  the  end  of  the  World  War  TT  ,  ,  , 

-short  cereals  for  food  and  short  of 
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»TrprtetbLtTe«pTer| tK  T'  'heSe  Sh°rta«es  ^  «™>  - 

"ne " new  harvest 

There  are  many  reasons  which  account  for  the  shortage  of  cereals-  a  shortage 
which  has  reduced  world  stocks  to  exceptionally  low  levels;  required  the  con 
tmuation  of  wartime  bread  rationing  long  after  the  war  ended-  and  made 
necessary  an  extensive  diversion  of  feed  grains  to  food  purpose’s  which  in 
tui  n,  has  seriously  delayed  the  postwar  rehabilitation  of  livestock.  ’ 

Jf®  reas?n+s.  ind"cle’  am°ng  others,  a  five  to  ten  percent  increase  in  the 
°rld  s  population ;  the  failure  of  cereal  production  (including  rice)  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  the  war  as  rapidly  as  had  been  anticipated,  in  part  because 
ot  the  shortages  of  fertilizer,  machinery,  and  even  manpower;  the  postwar 
dislocation  of  production  in  a  number  of  areas  as  a  result  of  the  far-reachino- 
social  and  political  changes,  the  adverse  effects  of  rather  more  unusual  weather 
during  the  last  two  years  in  many  parts  of  the  world  than  normally  would  have 
been  expected ;  and  finally  the  increased  need  for  cereals  to  make  up  for  the 
shortages  of  other  foods  in  the  diets,  particularly  fats  and  oils,  meat  and  sugar. 

The  impact  of  these  postwar  developments  has  resulted  in  an  annual  cereals 
crisis  which  has  reached  its  most  serious  proportions  in  the  months  immediately 
preceding  the  harvesting  of  new  crops  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  Bread 
rations  had  to  be  reduced  in  many  countries  as  the  world  ran  out  of  supplies 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1946,  and  again  these  most  disturbing  adjust¬ 
ments  have  had  to  be  made  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year. 


At  the  Fourth  Meeting  of  the  International  Emergency  Food  Council  held 
in  Washington,  May  26  and  28,  1947,  it  was  noted  that,  while  it  was  then 
too  early  to  make  precise  estimates,  there  no  longer  appeared  any  doubt  that 
there  would  again  be  a  large  deficit  of  cereal  grains  in  the  1947/48  crop 
year.  The  only  question  was,  “How  large?”  Substantially  more  information 
is  now  available  upon  which  to  predicate  an  answer  to  the  question,  and  this 
information  fully  justifies  the*  concern  expressed  at  the  Foifrth  Council  Meet¬ 
ing.  Indeed,  as  of  today,  the  prospects  for  the  coming  twelve  months  appear 
even  more  serious  than  appeared  at  this  time  a  year  ago  the  prospects  for  the 
year  just  ended.  World  cereals  production  in  1947/48  now  appears  to  likely  to  be 
less  than  it  was  in  1946/47,  but  even  if  the  crops  now  beginning  to  be  harvested 
turn  out  to  be  as  large  as  those  of  last  year,  it  is  already  evident  that  the  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  of  this  year’s  production  of  cereal  crops,  compared  to  those 
of  a  year  ago,  has  greatly  increased  world  import  requirements  without  pro¬ 
portionately  increasing  available  export  supplies. 

The  position  for  the  1947/48  cereals  year  (July  1,  1947  to  June  30,  1948) 


now  appears  to  be  as  follows : 


Supplies 

While  it  is  still  too  early  to  make  any  comprehensive  estimate  of  world 
cereals  production,  it  Is  possible  to  make  some  estimates  of  the  export  availa¬ 
bilities  of  the  surplus  producing  countries  which  can  be  contrasted  with  the 
import  requirements  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Cereals 
of  the  International  Emergency  Food  Council. 

Information  available  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Australia  and 
estimates  for  other  possible  sources  of  supply  indicate  that  total  exports  of 
all  trains  between  July  1,  1947  and  June  30,  1948  may  amount  to  as  much  as 
32  000,000  tons.  Such’  quantity,  if  moved,  would  exceed  by  15  percent  the 
movement  in  each  of  the  past  two  years  and  would  exceed  the  average  prewar 
movement  of  all  grains  by  a  corresponding  amount.  This  total,  as  may  be 
noted  from  the  following  table,  is  comprised  of  around  25,500,000  tons  of  wheat 
and  about  5,500,000  tons  of  coarse  grains. 

Furthermore,  there  appears  to  be  no  prospect  for  any  significant  increase 
in  the  world  total.  Exports  from  some  countries  may  eventually  turn  out  to  be 
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Estimated  Export  Availabilities  July  1,  1947— June  30,  1948 
( 1,000  long  tons) 


Source 

All  Grains 

Total 

Wheat 

and  Rye 

Coarse 
Grains  1 

Argentina  . 

5,500 

2,000 

3,500 

Australia  . 

1,650 

1,600 

50 

Canada  . 

8,000 

7,500 

50 

United  States . 

2  14,500 

13,000 

1,500 

Others  3  . 

2,350 

1,400 

950 

Total  . 

32,000 

25,500 

6,500 

1  Includes  maize,  barley,  oats,  grain  sorghums,  millets,  and  products. 

2  Maximum  export  figure-range  indicated  to  be  12-14.5  million  tons. 

3  Includes  U.  S.  S.  K.,  Turkey,  Middle  East,  etc. 


higher  than  the  estimates  now  being  made,  but  any  such  increases  are  likely  to 
be  more  than  offset  by  decreases  below  estimates  in  exports  from  other  sources 
of  supply.  Until  new  information  indicates  to  the  contrary  32,000,000  tons 
must  be  considered  the  maximum  export  availability  of  cereals  in  1947/48. 

The  following  paragraphs  discuss  briefly  the  supply  prospects  so  far  as  they 
are  known,  country  by  country: 


Argentina — The  outlook  for  cereal  exports  from  Argentina  in  1947/48  is  for 
only  a  very  moderate  increase,  if  any,  over  the  volume  exported  in  1946/47. 

The  estimate  of  5  to  5 V2  million  tons  is  dictated  by  the  experience  of  the 
first  six  months  of  1947,  during  which  shipments  from  a  substantially  larger 
crop  have  closely  approximated  those  during  the  first  six  months  of  1946,  even 
though  a  direct  appeal  to  the  President  of  Argentina  was  made  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Emergency  Pood  Council  to  increase  Argentina’s  exports  to  the 
maximum  possible  extent  during  May,  June,  and  July  of  this  year.  These 
three  months,  just  prior  to  their  new  harvests,  constituted  the  period  of 
greatest  difficulty  for  most  importing  countries. 

Cereal  exports  of  5,500,000  tons  by  Argentina  would  represent  only  about  one 
hall  of  the  prewar  shipments  from  that  country.  This  reduced  rate  of  move¬ 
ment  has  contributed  significantly  to  the  world  shortage  of  cereals.  It  results 
m  part,  from  somewhat  smaller  production,  particularly  of  wheat  and  corn  as 
difficuhies t0  Pr6War’  and’  in  part’  from  internal  transport  and  port  loading 

Indications  are  that  the  next  Argentine  harvest  which  will  affect  ship¬ 
ments  in  the  last  half  of  1947/48  may  be  larger  than  that  of  1946/47  unless 
^rowing  conditions  are  unusually  favorable  because  of  the  tendency  for  the 
cereal  planting  to  be  discouraged  by  the  wide  margin  between  prices  received 

Nyeittrfrserth^ehapSnta„ndb  ^  pric«  paid  *  *  ™P°S USet 

transport  or  port  loadings.  *  “  Pr08peCt  “Uch  ^vement  in  internal 

toil" whhh VS?lya-n  excess  oTih ^'l  dfiOWlo't  TT?  at  1'650’000 

during  the  year  just  ended t0nS  exPorte(1  fro®  Australia 
year  till  be  from  old  crop  r*  months  of  the  crop 

December.  The  1946  Australian  iheat  Australian  wheat  is  harvested  in 
to  only  117,000,000  bushels.  At  the  present  ^timpS  far  be  ,ow  average  amounting 
are  favorable.  If  these  prospects  nvitpri-.r  Australian  new  crop  prospects 

the  first  six  months  of  1948  will' be  lamer  thatthn't  ^8  A'lstralia  during 
of  1947,  and  this  accounts  for  the  increase  in  the ’  *durfin| f. the  fir.st  S1X  months 
entire  1947/48  crop  year.  It  will  be  notwTw-*  A^ralian  estimate  for  the 

of  importing  countries  have  a  domestic  wheat  l'01"’  a  considerable  number 
in  Australia.  “estic  wheat  harvest  m  excess  of  the  outturn 
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Last  year  eaily  July  indications  were  reduced  by  nearly  2,500  000  tons  as  a 
result  of  unfavorable  July  weather.  ’  ’  Ton&  as  a 

Eastern  Canada  has  experienced  an  unusually  bad  growing  season  for 
coarse  grains  and  this  will  tend  to  limit  the  total  quantity  of  coarse  grains 
that  may  be  exported  from  Canada  in  the  1947/48  crop  year. 

Transportation  in  Canada  last  winter  was  most  adversely  affected  by  an 
extremely  severe  winter  and  record  snowfall,  but  even  with  average  weather 
conditions  there  could  be  difficulty  in  moving  all  of  a  very  large  wheat  crop 
Irom  Canadian  prairie  provinces  to  port  during  the  1947/48  year 


United -States—' The  export  estimate  for  the  United  States  of  14,500,000  tons 
is  equal  to  the  record  exports  during  the  crop  year  just  ended  and  represents 
the  upper  limit  of  the  range  of  probable  exports  which  now  seems  likely  based 
on  current  crop  prospects.  The  United  States  is  now  harvesting  another  all- 
time  record  wheat  crop  but  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  at  this  stage  to 
conclude  that  a  corresponding  increase  in  exports  is  in  prospect.  In  the  first 
place,  a  portion  of  the  record  1946/47  U.  S.  exports  came  out  of  stocks,  so 
carry-over  stocks  of  wheat  on  July  1,  1947  were  less  than  unusually  low  stocks 
on  July  1,  1946.  Such  a  process  cannot  be  repeated  in  1947/48.  More  important, 
current  prospects  are  that  there  will  be  a  very  substantial  reduction  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  both  corn  and  oats  which  are  very  important  in  the  U.  S.  grain  econ¬ 
omy.  Exports  of  corn  particularly,  contributed  very  substantially  to  the  record 
volume  of  grain  exports  from  the  United  States  last  year.  Based  on  present  un¬ 
favorable  prospects  for  corn  and  oats  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  production 
of  all  grains  in  the  United  States  from  1947  harvests  will  be  less,  perhaps 
appreciably  less,  than  the  production  from  the  1946  harvest.  Although  the  United 
States  wheat  crop  may  be  5  or  6  million  tons  larger  than  in  1946,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  other  grains  could  easily  be  12  to  15  million  tons  less. 

A  further  unknown  factor  which  will  affect  U.  S.  exports  during  1947/48 
will  be  the  1948  wheat  crop  prospects.  If  these  prospects,  about  which  nothing 
can  be  known  at  the  present  time,  are  unfavorable,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  export  as  large  a  proportion  of  its  1947  crop  as  will  be  possible 
if  the  1948  crop  prospects  next  spring  are  average  or  better.  It  is  not  always 
remembered  that  there  have  been  six  years  in  the  last  two  decades  in  which  U.S. 
wheat  production  has  been  less  than  current  domestic  requirements. 


Other  Countries — Exports  from  other  countries  for  1947/48  are  now  put  at 
just  under  2,500,000  tons,  or  about  twice  actual  exports  from  these  sources 
during  1946/47.  If  they  materialize,  they  will  come  from  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  Turkey,  Brazil,  and  the  Middle  East. 

Weather  and  other  reports  of  the  U.S.S.R.  indicate  a  considerably  improved 
crop  outlook  in  that  country  compared  to  a  year  ago.  This  is  especially  true  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Union  which  experienced  severe  drought  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  last  year.  The  planted  acreages,  especially  of  wheat,  are,  however,  indicated 
still  to  be  below  prewar  so  that  a  very  substantial  increase  in  yields  would  be 
necessary  to  result  in  a  bumper  wheat  harvest.  An  indication  of  improved 
crop  prospects  is  a  recent  announcement  that  bread  rationing  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
is  to  be  discontinued,  although  the  exact  date  has  not  yet  been  specified.  While 
removal  of  bread  rationing  in  the  U.S.S.R,  would  appear  to  be  evidence  of  un¬ 
proved  production,  such  action  also  would  be  expected  to  reduce  the  supplies 
that  would  otherwise  be  available  for  export  from  the  U.S.S.R.  to  meet  urgent, 
needs  of  importing  countries.  The  point  to  be  remembered,  however,  is  that  the 
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present  estimate  of  world  export  supplies  made  in 

ance  for  the  largest  exports  since  1937-38  from  the  U.S.S.R.  Only  it  exports 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  actually  exceed  the  current  estimate,  will  the  supply  position 

be  correspondingly  improved.  .  , ,  ,  .  ■ 

During  the  year  just  ended,  Turkey,  as  a  result  of  a  very  favorable  harvest  in 
1946  was  able  to  export  several  hundred  thousand  tons  of  cereals.  Ihe  current 
prospects  are  for  a  substantially  smaller  1947  harvest  in  Turkey.  Some  exports 
may  be  possible  but  the  volume  is  likely  to  be  very  much  reduced  as  compared 
to  the  last  crop  year.  Other  Middle  Eastern  countries  are  reported  to  have 
somewhat  smaller  harvests  than  a  year  ago  and  thus  are  unlikely  to  have  any 
significant  quantity  for  export  this  season.  Brazilian  exports,  if  any,  will 
consist  entirely  of  corn. 

Import  Requirements 

Based  on  reports  to  the  International  Emergency  Food  Council  from  coun¬ 
tries  representing  75  percent  of  the  world’s  import  requirements,  and  on  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  countries  from  which  reports  have  not  yet  been  received,  stated 
import  requirements  for  1947/48  will  total  50,000,000  tons — 44,000,000  tons 
for  food  and  6,000,000  tons  for  feed.  For  1946/47  stated  import  requirements 
amounted  to  about  38,000,000  tons.  Fifty  million  tons  of  grain  represent  ap¬ 
proximately  6,000  full  cargoes  and  would  require  the  loading  of  500  cargoes 
every  month.  Such  a  quantity  of  grain  would  cost  about  $6,000,000,000,  an 
amount  greatly  in  excess  of  any  previous  annual  expenditure  for  cereals.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  obvious  from  the  preceding  analysis  of  probable  export  availabilities 
that  no  such  quantity  of  grain  will  be  available  for  importation  in  1947/48. 

Actual  imports,  in  the  last  analysis,  are  determined  by  the  volume  of  exports 
and  not  by  the  requirements  of  importing  countries.  It  is  essential,  therefore, 
to  understand  clearly  the  nature  of  the  import  requirements  that  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Cereals  of  the  International  Emergency  Food 
Council. 

In  anticipation  of  the  possibility  that  there  would  be  in  1947/48  a  wide  gap 
between  the  demand  for  cereals  on  the  one  hand  and  export  supplies  on  the 
other,  a  comprehensive  questionnaire  was  forwarded  to  all  importing  countries 
by  the  IEFC  about  the  middle  of  April  with  the  request  that  the  completed  form 
be  returned  by  June  1.  It  was  recognized  that  the  June  1  date  would  make  diffi¬ 
cult  accurate  estimates  of  indigenous  production  of  cereals,  but  the  importance 
ot  developing  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  an  evaluation  of  a  possible 
shortage  of  cereals  required  this  early  submission  of  the  requested  information 
even  though  it  was  recognized  that  the  actual  progress  of  the  1947  crops  might 

reqr«urnedrir.ime“,‘r  ^  *"»*'  3 

^33v,dTim,to  ,or  ,i,ose  Sin: 

ir  *•*»-  k«. 

been  more  conservative  than  others  in  deveffinin^th  °-PeS‘  S°m°  countries  have 
fuller  appreciation  of  the  over-all  world  ^i1r  tP  g  requirements  because  of 
submitted  requirements  l^r^S^^S  A  fe  c°  g  probably  baye 
on  the  theory  that  by  asking  for  a  <?ood  d,Ji  d  1  ally  take  UP  presumably 
actual  quantity  available  would  approximate  ,,,5,°”  real  needs  the 

port  requirements  are  affected  bvThe  nlanlnf  [  S'  Furthermore,  the  im- 
hvestock  production  because  these  plan^afPec/ COl,"try  ?or  rehabilitating 
duction  it  is  proposed  to  collect  Similarlv  ti  -6  quantlty  indigenous  pro- 
by  proposed  changes  in  stock levels tSa  tlmP?  ^ement  is  affected 
consumption.  ’  extraction  ratios,  and  in  levels  of  bread 
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ot  Production 


In  summary,  the  increase  in  stated  import  requirements 
bination  of  the  following  factors: 


1.  Reduced  production  of  cereals,  especially  of  food  grains.  Many  European 
countries,  as  well  as  some  countries  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  report  on 
the  basis  of  June  1  prospects  a  substantial  reduction  below  last  year  in 
cereal  production  including  rice.  The  net  reduction  in  wheat  and  rye  pro¬ 
duction  as  compared  to  1946/47  in  the  16  European  countries  which  "had  re¬ 
turned  their  questionnaires  by  July  1,  is  reported  in  these  questionnaires  to 
be  7,000,000  tons.  These  same  countries  report  a  net  increase  of  slightly  over 
1,000,000  tons  in  the  production  of  cereals  other  than  wheat  and  rye  making 
a  net  reported  decrease  in  all  cereals  as  of  June  1  of  6,000,000  tons  as  com¬ 
pared  to  last  year.  For  some  countries  indigenous  food  production  will  not 
be  correspondingly  reduced  because  of  increased  production  of  other  foods, 
particularly  potatoes.  Moreover,  there  seems  to  have  been  more  improve¬ 
ment  than  deterioration  in  crop  prospects  in  importing  countries  as  a 
group  since  June  1. 

2.  Increased  livestock  feeding.  For  those  countries  whose  completed  question¬ 
naires  were  on  file  July  1,  aggregate  utilization  of  indigenously  produced 
crops  for  livestock  feeding  in  1947/48  contemplates  an  increase  over  actual 
feed  utilization  in  1946/47  of  2,500,000  tons.  The  desire  of  all  countries  to 
rehabilitate  livestock  production  is  very  strong  and  very  vital  to  permanent 
rehabilitation  of  the  agricultural  plant.  No  problem  is  more  difficult  than  the 
limitation  of  livestock  feeding,  but  in  the  two  years  just  passed  it  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  true  that  in  many  instances,  livestock  have  been  fed  at  the  expense 
of  bread  for  urban  populations. 

3.  Improvement  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  bread  ration.  Many  coun¬ 
tries  would  like  to  be  able  to  increase  the  bread  ration  or  to  reduce  extraction 
ratios'  or  admixtures  in  order  to  improve  bread  quality.  In  the  aggregate  the 
requirements  of  countries  whose  questionnaires  were  on  file  July  1  included 
1,200,000  tons  for  the  achievement  of  this  objective,  as  well  as  for  popula¬ 
tion  increases. 

4.  Improvement  in  year-end  stocks.  Requirements  on  file  July  1,  include  in  the 
aggregate  about  3,000,000  tons  for  improvement  in  stocks  during  the  year 
1947/48.  In  many  instances  it  must  be  recognized  that  some  improvement  in 
stocks  is  almost  essential  if  the  authorized  ration  is  to  be  maintained.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  cereals  year,  stocks  in  a  number  of  countries  were  reduced  to  the 
point  where  authorized  rations  could  not  be  fully  met  at  all  times.  However, 
to  the  extent  that  stocks  are  increased  during  the  current  cereal  year  it  is 
obvious  that  some  other  part  of  the  utilization  plan  will  have  to  be  further 
adjusted. 


Of  the  factors  which  singly,  or  in  combination,  have  contributed  to  the  in¬ 
case  in  stated  import  requirements  for  1947/48  as  compared  to  1946/47  only 
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torus  are  allowed  for  overstatement  of  requirements,  and  miderstatement  of  in¬ 
digenous  crop  production,  there  still  remains  a  deficit  ot  13  million  tons  a 
deficit  in  excess  of  that  for  the  year  just  ended.  It  is  apparent  therefore  that 
very  extensive  adjustment  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  internal  utilization 
plans  of  many  countries. 

The  requirements  for  year-end  stocks  and  for  improvements  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  bread  ration  will  need  to  be  re-examined.  Some  adjustments 
in  plans  for  stock  and  ration  improvement  will  be  found  possible.  Likewise, 
some  savings  might  be  made  in  the  use  of  grain  for  industrial  purposes.  Again, 
the  retentions  by,  or  allowances  for,  self  suppliers  may  need  to  be  reconsidered 
in  order  to  determine  whether  they  are  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  rations 
of  urban  consumers. 


But  the  real  adjustments  must  be  made  in  the  plans  for  livestock  feeding,  not 
only  of  imported  feeds  but  also  of  indigenously  produced  supplies.  The  stated 
import  requirements  include  about  6,000,000  tons  for  feed,  while  in  16  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  for  which  the  necessary  data  were  available  on  returned  ques¬ 
tionnaires,  over  25,000,000  tons  of  indigenously  produced  grain  are  scheduled 
for  livestock  feed,  of  which  over  1,500,000  tons  are  wheat  and  rye  and  4,000,000 
tons  are  barley. 

Any  reduction  in  the  use  of  indigenously  produced  grain  for  livestock  feed¬ 
ing,  of  course,  raises  many  extremely  difficult  administrative  problems  of 
collections  and  of  price  relationships  between  grains  on  the  one  hand  and  live¬ 
stock  on  the  other.  Moreover,  it  delays  the  rehabilitation  of  livestock  production 
which  is  a  most  serious  matter  in  many  countries.  Nevertheless,  the  issue  must 
be  faced  and  resolved  if  bread  rations,  particularly  for  urban  populations,  are 
to  be  maintained  during  the  next  12  months  even  at  the  relatively  inadequate 
levels  of  the  year  just  ended. 
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Part  IV 


SUMMARY  OF  DISCUSSIONS  AT  THE 
PLENARY  SESSIONS 

FIRST  SESSION 
10 :30  A.M.,  July  9,  1947 


Remarks  by  the  Chairman  Pro  Tempore,  Andre  Mayer 


On  behalf  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations, 
I  have  the  honor  to  open  this  Special  Cereals  Conference. 

First  of  all,  it  is  iny  duty  to  express  our  gratitude  to  the  Government  of  the 
French  Republic,  which  has  kindly  agreed  that  this  Conference  should  be  held 
in  Paris,  has  placed  this  building  at  our  disposal  and  offered  all  possible  help 
to  those  who  have  convened  this  meeting.  I  am  sure  I  express  here  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  us  all. 

May  I  also  express  our  gratification  that  the  Governments  of  the  Nations 
Members  of  the  Organization  and  of  the  International  Emergency  Food  Coun¬ 
cil  have  sent  such  highly  representative  and  distinguished  delegations  to  con¬ 
sider  the  serious  problems  before  this  Conference. 

And,  finally,  may  I  welcome  the  observers  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe. 

The  object  of  this  Conference  is  a  very  precise  one.  It  is  not  called  upon  to 
survey  the  food  situation  as  a  whole.  This  will  be  the  task  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  ’s  annual  Conference  next  August  at  Geneva,  the  draft  agenda  of  which  has 
been  sent  forward.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  adopted  at  Quebec 
and  Copenhagen  by  Member  Governments,  our  Organization  has  taken  steps 
to  accomplish  at  this  meeting  the  duties  it  is  expected  to  perform. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  which  you  have  submitted  to  him  and  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  Technical  Divisions  of  FAO,  the  Director-General  will 
present  you  as  accurate  and  detailed  as  possible  an  inventory  of  the  food  and 
agriculture  situation  throughout  the  world.  He  will  submit  to  you  the  produc- 
■ion  programs  which  have  been  prepared  for  next  year  by  individual  nations 
and  he  will  suggest  means  of  co-ordinating  them  for  consideration  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  and  of  the  nations.  The  Conference  will  discuss  and  recommend  such 
general  measures  as  may  appear  most  advisable.  . 

The  object  of  the  present  Conference  is  much  more  restricted.  11ns  is  a 
special  meeting.  In  this  first  survey,  cereals  have  been  distinguished  from  the 
bulk  of  foodstuffs  because  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  the  harvest  is  just 
being  made  or  will  soon  be  started,  and  there  may  be  urgent  steps  to  take  with 
regard  to  these  crops. 


Why? 

In  the  letter  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  ®ent  on 
May  23  to  Dr.  FitzGerald,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  IEFC  (this  letter  has 
be  communicated  to  you),  the  Secretary  says  that,  however  good  the  harvest 
of  cereals  might  be  in  exporting  countries,  it  would  probably  not  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  deficit  of  importing  countries  in  1948.  This  means  that  next  year 
the  world  will  be  faced  by  a  serious  shortage. 

To  limit  the  dangerous  consequences  of  this  situation,  the  Honoiab  . 
Clinton  P  Anderson  suggested  the  convocation  of  a  Conference  The  IEI  ■  o 
Mav  28  by  resolution  asked  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  to  call  this 
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Conference  “for  the  purpose  of  discussing,  in  the  light  of  the  suppiy  outlook  l 
exporting  and  importing  countries,  the  courses  of  action  which  might  be  take 
byP member  governments  to  ensure  the  maximum  collections  and  efficient  dis¬ 
tribution  of  supplies  of  cereals.”  ,  t  k 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  quite  clear  what  must  first  ■ 

of  the  Conference  is  to  examine  carefully  the  survey  which  will  be  presente  l 
to  you  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  International  Emergency  Food  Council. 
Should  it  appear  to  vou  that  a  deficit  is  probable  and  that  it  is  important,  l 
would  ask  you  on  behalf  of  our  Organization  to  say  so.  None  of  the  measures 
you  would  recommend  would  adequately  meet  the  situation  if  it  had  not  t  e 
support  of  public  opinion.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  full  information  be 
given  on  the  real  situation.  If  the  situation  is  serious,  one  of  the  most  useful 
things  the  Conference  can  do  is  to  let  the  nations  know  it. 

When  the  present  state  of  affairs  has  been  clearly  defined  the  next  step  is 
to  decide  what  should  be  done.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  crops  which  will 
be  stored  in  barns  constitute  valuable  resources  and  it  might  be  vital  to  make 
the  best  use  of  them. 

First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  these  crops  with  the  greatest  care. 
Everything  must  be  done  to  prevent  their  deterioration.  We  ask  you  to  tell  us 
what  measures  are  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

The  next  problem  is  whether  collection  will  be  possible.  We  all  know  the 
difficulties  involved  in  this  problem  and  it  is  certain  that  all  your  experience 
will  be  needed  in  order  to  determine  which  steps  might  be  most  usefully  taken 
in  order  to  find  a  solution. 

When  the  crops  have  been  collected,  for  what  purpose  should  they  be  used? 
Above  all,  naturally,  they  should  be  used  as  foodstuffs  for  human  consump¬ 
tion  and  not  as  industrial  products.  But  here  we  have  the  important  question 
of  how  cereals  should  be  converted  into  foodstuffs,  which  part  should  be 
utilized  directly  in  order  to  produce  bread  and  which  part  should  be  used 
indirectly  for  the  production  of  meat,  milk,  milk  products  and  eggs.  You  are 
requested  to  indicate  the  wisest  distribution  and  the  technical  and  economic 
means  which  in  your  opinion  will  best  ensure  this  distribution. 

Cereals  will  give  us  bread,  but  what  sort  of  bread?  The  rules  laid  down  last 
year  at  the  London  Conference  must  be  reconsidered.  You  will  have  to  decide 
whether  it  is  advisable  to  recommend  again  a  definite  extraction  rate,  a 
special  composition  of  bread,  the  possible  content  of  cereals  other  than  wheat 
Finally,  the  maximum  possible  quantity  of  foodstuffs  for  human  consump¬ 
tion  having  been  obtained,  there  remains  the  task  of  distributing  them  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  Personally,  it  is  our  conviction  that  rationing  is  still 
indispensable,  and  if  you  believe  so,  we  do  ask  you  to  say  so.  The  authority 

t-°  y°Ur  de.?lsl(?ns.  Wl11  carry  conviction  with  the  populations.  Our 
ganization  naturally  insists  that  the  rationing  be  based  on  priorities  ac- 

particularly  those  of  the  more  vulnerable  groups. 
Never  has  it  been  more  necessary  than  after  these  long  years  of  privation 

doing'heavy  labor.  ""  h“'‘h  *»“«  P~Ple,  Uhers,  a„S 

These,  Gentlemen,  are  the  problems  which  it  has  been  suggested  should  be 

grease  the  bur^that 

Speech  op  Weucome  by  the  President  or  the  Council  op  Ministers  op  France 

-taul  Ramadier 

of  the  countries  convened  ^o*  part idpati ?m0this  'c  rapital  the  rePreficntatives 
This  is  most  certainly  one  o?  Sfiffi,,.  widest  member- 
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?0 Xing'  AJtoV  ,VltT°“eT.  “f  da,lr  bread  ShMad  be  the 

bread  that  the  — 

is  “T  one  „f 

I  would  like  to  recall,  in  this  room,  where  the  Universal  Postal  Union  Con¬ 
fess  has  just  been  held,  that  that  body  has  survived  not  only  one  hut  several 

it  is  baTpT  tH  disturbance  to  the  foundations  and  principles  on  which 
it  is  based  It  has  emerged  with  renewed  strength  from  each  of  its  trials  and 

T-dJ°r  6Ur  .orpnizftion  is  such  that  it  triumphs  over  differences 
and  objections  of  all  kinds  and  even  over  enmities  which  separate  mankind. 

1  here  is  m  necessity  a  driving  force  which  leads  to  peace,  to  agreement 
and  to  international  understanding,  and  certainly  the  need  for  daily  bread 
is  that  which  brings  men  most  closely  together. 

Consequently,  your  organization  is  one  of  those  which  groups  the  largest 
number  of  member  States.  I  am  convinced  that  every  year  each  one  of  them 
is  still  further  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  closer  collaboration  and  deeper 
solidarity.  As  Mr.  FitzGerald  recalled  yesterday,  although  the  world  produc¬ 
tion  of  cereals  has  diminished  during  the  war,  the  world  population  is  far  from 
haying  fallen,  notwithstanding  the  losses  of  human  lives;  so  that  the  effect 
which  is  attributed  to  war  whereby  it  corrected  the  influence  of  the  natural 
laws  of  human  population  increase  on  the  economic  laws  of  production — the 
only  beneficial  effect  that  could  be  put  forward  in  defense  of  war — has  now 
proved  to  be  nonexistent. 


No  doubt,  we  should  congratulate  ourselves  on  this  as  it  provides  yet  another 
argument  against  war,  another  argument  against  resorting  to  force  and  vio¬ 
lence  and  further  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  close  and  peaceful  bonds 
between  nations  and  for  international  co-operation.  But  this  establishes  the 
necessity  for  an  organization  such  as  yours,  an  organization  where  the  tech¬ 
nicians  of  all  countries  bring  into  the  conference  room  both  the  summary  of 
their  resources  and  the  statement  of  their  needs,  and  where  in  a  kind  of 
universal  clearinghouse,  resources  and  requirements  are  placed  in  common 
in  a  spirit  of  human  fraternity. 

That,  Gentlemen,  is  the  great  and  noble  task  to  which  you  are  called  in  this 
Conference  and  to  which  your  organization  has  devoted  so  much  care. 

Allow  me,  on  behalf  of  my  country,  to  express  my  satisfaction  that  this  work 
is  being  carried  out  in  this  city. 

In  welcoming  you  here,  allow  me  to  also  express  the  hope  that  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  this  Conference  will  result  in  the  further  progress  of  your  organization, 
that  is  to  say  in  the  further  progress  of  human  solidarity. 


Election  of  Chairman 

At  the  nomination  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  John  Strachey  (U.K.),  which  was 
seconded  by  the  Hon.  John  J.  Dedman  (Australia),  and  Dr.  K.  N.  Katju 
(India),  Mr.  Tanguy-Prigent  was  unanimously  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Conference. 


Remarks  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Tanguy-Prigent 

Allow  me  first  to  thank  you  in  plain  words  but  very  sincerely,  for  the  honor 
you  have  done  me  by  inviting  me  to  preside  at  our  very  important  discussions. 

I  know7  that  this  honor  is  due  first  of  all  to  my  country,  not  only  because 
it  has  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  you  in  its  capital,  but  also  for  the  part  which 
it  has  taken  in  the  misfortunes  and  common  efforts  for  the  victory  and  for  the 

pacific  organization  of  the  world.  .  „ 

Fx-ance — whose  sacrifices  twice  in  a  period  of  30  years  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  recall— has  made  since  its  liberation  an  immense  reconstructive  effort, 
particularly  in  the  agricultural  field,  in  spite  of  very  difficult  conditions  and 

very  inadequate  means.  .  ,  ,  a 

In  the  matter  with  which  we  are  dealing,  namely,  cereals  we  had  hoped 
this  year  to  be  able  to  ensure  a  normal  ration.  But  the  inclemency  of  e 
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winter  season  has  deprived  our  farmers  of  their  “d  tiwy  have 

been  unable  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  working  population  of  the  great  cities. 
b  We  are  not  the  only  ones  in  this  case.  Last  autumn,  everyone  could  hope 
that  in  this  essential  field  of  agricultural  production  and  food  supplies, 
shortage  would  have  been  replaced  by  abundance  after  this  year  s  harvests 

Others  even  feared  what  may  be  called  “overproduction  and,  lackir  e 
confidence  in  the  great  and  noble  task  undertaken  by  our  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  talked  of  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  international  markets 
in  particular  the  grain  market— against  a  slump  in  prices  by  methods  which 
would  not  have  furthered  the  first  of  all  freedoms,  according  to  President 
Roosevelt,  that  of  freedom  from  hunger. 

Let  ms  hope  that  after  these  misfortunes,  we  shall  earnestly  seek  to  realize 
those  great  ideals  which,  from  Hot  Springs  to  Quebec,  have  formed  the  basis 
of  our  Organization.  . 

Today,  we  are  setting  to  work  in  order  to  combat  the  shortage  with  which 
we  must  once  more  cope — due  in  part  to  the  destruction  by  frost  of  vast 
acreages  planted  to  cereals. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  efforts  are  increasingly  difficult 
owing  to  the  fact  of  past  sacrifices  and  the  lassitude  of  the  population  which 
hoped  that  victory  would  soon  put  an  end  to  their  suffering. 

But,  whatever  the  difficulties,  there  is  at  least  one  objective  in  which  we 
must  succeed:  We  must  assure  our  peoples  the  consolation  of  equality  of  sacri¬ 
fice  born  of  international  solidarity. 

Once  again,  words  of  hope  have  come  from  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  action  of  my  friend  and  colleague,  Secretary  Clinton  Anderson,  to  whom 
this  conference  owes  its  origin,  can  be  clearly  understood  if  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  declarations  of  that  great  general  and  statesman  who  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States. 

We  European  nations,  who  have  suffered  so  much,  cannot  remain  indifferent 
to  the  understanding  shown  by  the  nations  of  other  continents  which  have  joined 
us  at  this  Conference.  As  in  the  case  of  many  convalescents,  those  who  have 
suffered  are  particularly  sensitive.  Be  sure  that  we  shall  heartily  welcome  all 
manifestations  of  that  truly  international  spirit  which  should  dominate  our 
work  in  order  to  conform  to  the  recommendations  of  those  by  whom  this  Con¬ 
ference  was  promoted. 

For  my  part,  in  the  office  to  which  I  have  been  named,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
direct  our  discussions  in  that  spirit  of  international  co-operation  which  I  have 
lad  the  good  fortune  to  appreciate  in  the  Conferences  of  our  Organization 
at  Quebec  and  Copenhagen. 

lls’  therefore,  begin  work  immediately  and  with  the  firm  wish  to  secure 
rapid  and  effective  results  I  confidently  hope  that  our  discussions  may  enable 

"J  Ther°eBe  Bread*”  r  *“*"  ,0  live  "■>  *«  **  •«  oar  Organization: 

Election  of  Vice-Chairman 

S-  Mansholt  (Netherlands)  proposed  Moens  de  Fernig  (Belgium)  as 

ra-t  M  ai7nln  °  the,  Coilference-  The  nomination  was  secondfd  bv  Chen 
Chih-Mai  (China),  and  Mr.  de  Fernig  was  elected  unanimously 

Remarks  by  the  Vice-Chairman,  Moens  de  Fernig 

up„„‘i7e1,'tofeact,t  ^  T"  5*  *  filing 

expect  this  honor  and,  therefore  I  have  not  importa^t  Conference.  1  did  not 
intention,  moreover  to  display  anv  +  •  prepared  my  speech.  It  is  not  my 

I  shall  only  try  to’ show yP ’  f  The ToZl  o^C  1  *1  ll0t  In¬ 
action  and  work.  Urse  ot  thls  Conference  that  I  do  like 

caLhM  dT for  wihieh  * has  been 

immediately.  -y  ruither  delay,  we  should  start  work 
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Remarks  by  the  Secretary-General,  D.  A.  FitzGerald 

,£.os^»tofb,hZA:o‘.f*  s  r  ••  the  e,,d  ot  the 

zs%  ",e  thir<i  post"'ar  r;:" 

of  theP  worif  ,hiS  year  °™'  th'  ,ast  ‘™>  •-»«  i"  «■«  adequacy 

We  are  assembled,  then,  for  two  purposes.  The  first  is  to  come  to  a  clear 
“^at  the  beginning  of  the  grain  year,  of  the  fact  that  world 

n  en  i  Ll  a!  ,  ®h°5  °f  needs’  The  second  is  to  consider  what  govern- 

T *  u  7/  t0,  lesfen  privations  this  shortage  will  inevitably  bring  to 

life  itselftUdeS  Wh°  depend  S0  "reatly  011  ^rain  for  health  and  strength— for 


Tt  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  people  or  the  governments  of  the  world 
to  alter  this  year  s  production  of  grain.  The  shortage  cannot  be  dispelled  It 
can  only  be  lived  with  and  made  as  endurable  as  possible.  If  governments 
undertake  appropriate  action  at  the  beginning  of  the  grain  year,  they  can 
a\eit  the  worst  effects  of  shortage.  The  longer  is  delayed  the  laying  out  of  the 
needed  measures  the  less  effective  action  can  be.  Only  by  correctly  conceived 
programs  of  utilization  set  in  motion  immediately  and  followed  through  re¬ 
lentlessly  can  the  nations  keep  to  a  minimum  the  crippling  results  of  the 
dearth  in  grain  supplies. 


The  fact  that  we  are  concerned  here  only  with  the  cereals  utilization  problem 
in  1947/48  should  not  cause  us  to  forget  for  one  moment  that  the  only  success¬ 
ful  cure  for  a  shortage  is  increased  production.  Much  more  effective  efforts  to 
increase  production  of  such  basic  food  stuffs  as  cereals  must,  at  appropriate 
times  and  places,  be  given  primary  emphasis.  But  this  Conference  is  not  the 
time  and  place.  Cereals  supplies  for  the  year  ahead  have  been  determined  by 
actions  of  the  past.  Ours  is  the  unhappy  assignment  of  evaluating  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  cereals  shortage  in  the  year  ahead  and  considering  ways  and  means 
by  which  the  very  large  gap  between  supplies  and  requirements  may  be  bridged. 

Stated  cereal  import  requirements  for  1947/48  will  exceed  prospective  exports 
by  about  18  million  tons.  Stated  import  requirements  for  food  alone  exceed 
prospective  exports  by  12  million  tons.  Last  year,  which  was  most  difficult  for 
all  of  us,  the  maximum  statistical  deficit,  including  both  food  and  feed,  amounted 
to  about  10  million  tons. 


I  need  not  elaborate  on  the  reasons  for  the  apparent  world  deficit  of  cereals. 
The  blunt  fact  is  that  import  requirements  are  in  the  order  of  magnitude  of 
50  million  tons  for  the  1947/48  crop  year  and  export  supplies  are  in  the  order 
of  magnitude  of  32  million  tons.  Obviously,  export  supplies  of  32  million  tons 
cannot  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  50  million  tons.  Some  of  the  stated  require¬ 
ments  of  importing  countries  just  cannot  be  met.  To  the  IEFC’s  Committee  on 
Cereals  falls  the  thankless  task  of  making  recommendations  for  the  distribution 
of  inadequate  exportable  supplies.  In  doing  so,  the  Committee  must  judge  which 
uses  of  cereals  are  considered  to  be  less  important  and  to  what  extent  their 
fulfillment  will  have  to  be  delayed  until  world  supplies  become  more  adequate. 

This  Conference  will  not — it  cannot— issue  instructions  to  any  country. 
Programs  undertaken  in  individual  countries  are  the  sole  responsibility  of  each 
country’s  government.  But  this  Conference  can  and,  it  is  hoped,  will,  make 
possible  full  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  vigorous  and  early  action  on  the 
part  of  individual  governments  which  will  contribute  effectively  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem. 

Moreover,  carefully  considered  recommendations  made  by  this  Conference 
to  member  governments  as  to  the  principles  and  criteria  which  might  underlie 
national  programs  will  be  most  useful  to  the  IEFC’s  Committee  on  Cereals 
and  to  other  international  groups  that  are  grappling  with  economic  and 
financial  problems. 

I  believe  we  may  start  off  with  the  assumption  that  under  present  conditions, 
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bp  reduced  to  &  minimum.  ,  £  ,i 

The  basic  question,  however,  is  the  utilization  that  should  e  ma ■  e  ° 
cereal  supplies-both  indigenous  and  imported— which  will  be  ? 

the'  vear  ahead  It  is  here  that  we  encounter  the  most  vigorous  conflict  of  intere 

and  the  most  difficult  administrative  problem.  It  is  a  mini¬ 

even  under  unfavorable  conditions,  produces  enough  cereals  to  meet  the  m 
mum  requirements  for  human  consumption.  But  m  many  parts  of  the  wor  d, 
these  cereals  are  consumed  in  the  form  of  livestock  products. 

As  we  all  know,  the  agricultural  economy  of  many  countries  is  based  very 
largely  on  livestock.  Livestock  and  livestock  products  not  only  contribute  to 
furnishing  the  essential  protein  diet  of  human  beings,  but  convert  into  ecu  e 
form  forage  crops  which  cannot  be  directly  consumed  by  human  beings.  More¬ 
over,  livestock  contributes  in  a  most  essential  manner  to  the  maintenance  ot 
crop  production. 

It  is  not  practicable,  therefore,  to  eliminate  arbitrarily  and  entirely  the 
needs  for  livestock  feed  in  considering  programs  for  the  utilization,  of  available 
grain  supplies.  But  one  matter  of  principle  before  this  Conference  is  the  extent 
to  which  livestock  feeding*  will  need  to  be  curtailed  if  at  least  minimum  levels 
of  grain  for  human  consumption  are  to  be  maintained. 

Admittedly,  this  matter  of  livestock  feeding  levels  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
among  the  many  pressing  decisions  which  now  face  all  of  us.  However,  I  submit 
that  it  will  be  less  painful  to  grasp  this  nettle  boldly  at  the  outset.  It  may  very 
well  turn  out  that  deferment  of  this  decision  will  later  force  governments  to 
face  an  even  graver  dilemma — either  to  let  bread  rations  drop,  or  to  force  a 
sudden,  drastic  liquidation  of  livestock.  Correct  determinations  on  this  vital 
point  early  in  the  year  will  help  the  deficit  nations  to  come  through  to  the  next 
harvest  with  a  minimum  of  suffering  and  disturbance. 

It  is,  of  course,  one  thing  to  decide  in  principle  the  extent  to  which  livestock 
feeding  needs  to  be  curtailed  to  maintain  minimum  levels  of  grain  for  human 
consumption  and  another  to  put  the  principle  into  practice.  In  general,  it 
appears  that  in  comparison  with  prewar  relationships,  livestock  prices  are 
relatively  higher  today  than  grain  prices — in  some  instances  much  higher.  Thus, 
even  aside  from  possible  concern  about  the  stability  of  the  currency,  the  economic 
incentive  is  to  feed  grain  to  livestock  rather  than  to  sell  it  for  direct  human 
consumption. 

Frequently,  the  correction  of  these  price  relationships  may  be  almost  im¬ 
possible.  In  these  instances,  the  administrative  organization  for  collecting  in¬ 
digenous  supplies  has  to  bear  an  additional  load.  Here  the  Conference  may  be 
able  to  contribute  materially  by  mutual  exchange  of  experiences  and  by  enumera¬ 
ting  the  elements  most  essential  to  the  establishment  of  appropriate  farm  de¬ 
livery  quotas  and  to  the  effective  collection  thereof. 

While  the  amount  of  grain  allowed  for  livestock  feeding  is  at  the  center 
of  the  problem  of  maximizing  collections  of  indigenously  produced  grain  for 
nonfarm  consumption,  there  are  related  questions  to  be  considered  in  principle 
by  this  Conference.  For  example,  in  the  past  two  years,  there  have  been  wide 
variations  in  the  amounts  of  gram  allowed  for  farm  family  retentions  Some 
variation  is  to  be  expected  owing  to  differences  in  custom/  and In  Transport 

^  rtl0n  °‘f  mi  mgiacillt!eR-  However,  it  may  be  that  an  examination 
f  national  experiences  and  results  of  national  programs  will  develop  some 
g  nera1  guiding  lines  to  aid  m  placing  farm  family  retentions  at  levels  which 
wdl  erVe  t°  increase  commercial  stocks  of  indigenously  produced  grain. 

Still  other  possibilities  exist  which  can  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
bread  rations  at  tolerable  levels  and  heln  brhW  +i10  namtenance  ot 

export  supplies  and  stated  import  requirements.  Th^  lie^nTc  fidd 

stock  management,  of  milling  practices  inrlndi™  it  a  .  *  of  gram 

cereak  with,  or  their  substitution  for,  food  sr,i„sB,„d  Tjil  fod° SS 
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hard  experience  m  1945/46  and  again  in  1946/47,  they  have  learned  that  un 

ratlons-  Predicated  solely  on  the  relatively  easy  avail¬ 
ability  of  locally  produced  supplies  at  harvest  time  are  sure  to  require  comnen 
sating  severe  reductions  later  on  in  the  season.  q  pen‘ 

There  is  another  aspect  to  the  supply-management  problem — namely  the 
financial.  There  is  no  need  to  elaborate  on  the  burden  imposed  on  importing 
countries  m  the  buying  of  large  quantities  of  cereals,  especially  at  theextaf 
ordinarily  high  prices  which  now  prevail  in  some  exporting  countries.  By  making 
maximum  use  of  their  own  gram  production,  importing  countries  can  greatly 
reduce  the  dangerous  price  effects  of  the  pressure  of  their  demands  on  the 
giain  markets  of  the  world.  There  is  no  need  also  to  emphasize  the  direct  con- 
nection  between  the  work  of  this  Conference  and  the  wider  problems  which 
^  ill  soon  be  considered  at  another  conference  in  this  city,  but  co-operation  in 
reducing  import  demands  will  be  of  benefit  to  all  countries  of  the  world,  as 
it  will  facilitate  conservation  of  foreign  exchange  for  use  in  industrial  and 
agricultural  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation. 


I  have  outlined  the  situation  which  impelled  this  meeting,  and  touched  on 
some  of  the  points  of  principle  which  will  come  before  the  Conference.  The 
presence  here  of  so  many  leaders  of  distinguished  attainment  in  the  fields  of 
food  administration  and  technology  is  an  augury  that  we  shall  surmount  the 
severe  test  which  the  critical  shortage  of  cereals  imposes  upon  the  intelligence 
and  statesmanship  of  the  world.  The  pooled  experience  and  judgment  of  this 
group  should  and  will  point  the  way  to  the  formulation  of  workable  policies 
and  inspire  the  vigorous  action  required  in  this  cereal  year. 


Remarks  by  the  Delegate  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Clinton  P. 

Anderson 


I  have  the  honor  to  bring  you  the  greetings  of  the  head  of  the  United  States 
Government.  President  Harry  S.  Truman. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  regards  this  conference  as  of  great 
importance. 

All  the  experience  of  the  war  years  and  the  first  two  postwar  years  testifies 
that  alleviation  of  the  food  emergency  is  the  first  step  toward  rebuilding  the 
dwellings  and  the  factories  in  war-torn  areas,  restoring  and  increasing  peaceful 
commerce  and  attaining  political  stability.  The  wartime  and  postwar  record 
also  establishes  the  fact  that  the  shortage  of  cereals  is  the  core  of  the  world 


food  emergency. 

If  we,  the  people  of  the  world,  are  to  lessen  hunger  and  increase  working 
energy  we  must  plan  together  and  work  together,  not  only  helping  each  other 
but  helping  ourselves.  We  must  put  first  things  first,  and  in  the  food  emergency 
that  means,  first  of  all,  joining  our  efforts  to  minimize  the  bad  effects  of  the 


shortage  of  cereals.  .  . 

At  this  point  it  seems  appropriate  to  say  a  word  in  recognition  ot  the  tact 
that  the  nations,  using  the  device  of  the  International  Emergency  Food  Council, 
have  in  the  past  two  years  lightened  the  burden  of  the  world  food  shortage  on 


millions  of  people. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  welcomed  and  continues  to  welcome 
the  aid  of  the  Council  in  ascertaining  what  distribution  of  its  food  exports 
will  contribute  most  to  world  recovery,  and  in  obtaining  the  food  and  fertilizer 
imports  the  United  States  requires  to  keep  its  own  productive  economy  running 


The  people  and  the  government  of  my  country  have  the  keenest  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  food  to  amity  among  nations  and  the  well-being  of  the  world  s 
peoples.  It  was  with  the  purpose  of  promoting  these  desirable  ends  that  I  made 
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export-import  trade  of  the  world  in  grain  during  the  cereal  year  on  which  we 
have  just  Started.  We  wish  at  this  conference  to  set  forth  the  facts  concerning 
the  probable  size  of  our  grain  exports  so  that  importing  nations  looking  to  u. 
may  lay  their  plans  on  a  realistic  basis.  .  ,, 

Let  ns  look  back  over  the  history  of  the  postwar  food  emergency.  In  the  fall 
of  1945,  the  world  had  pressing  need  for  exports  of  about  thirty-five  million 
tons  of  grain.  All  of  the  exportable  supplies  in  sight  added  up  to  only  about 
twenty-five  million  tons.  In  the  United  States  we  were  able  to  scrape  together 
and  export  bv  July,  1946,  11,747,000  long  tons  of  grain.  To  do  this,  we  had 
to  cut  back  livestock  production,  reduce  consumer  supplies  of  cereals,  offer 
incentive  prices  to  farmers,  and  so  on  through  a  Long  list  of  devices.  In  1945/46 
we  exported  more  than  four  out  of  every  ten  pounds  of  wheat  we  produced, 
more  than  thirty-five  percent  of  our  rice,  and  large  percentages  of  other  foods. 
Perhaps  we  could  have  done  more,  but  I  can  assure  you  from  personal  experience 
that  we  did  everything  that  we  believed  would  produce  quick  results. 

To  export  so  heavily,  we  had  to  reduce  our  reserve  stocks  of  wheat  on  July 
1,  1946,  to  the  lowest  level  in  two  decades — about  100,000,000  bushels.  The 
other  exporters  drew  down  their  stocks  also,  and  the  world  went  into  the  crop 
year  that  has  just  ended  with  very  little  grain  in  reserve.  But  the  need  for 
cereal  imports  was  larger  than  ever.  A  year  ago  at  this  time  the  importing 
nations  came  forward  with  requirements  for  37,000,000  tons  of  grain,  while 
the  exporting  countries  could  see  only  25  to  26  million  tons.  As  the  months 
passed  the  1946  United  States  corn  crop  turned  out  to  be  of  record  size  and 
remarkable  feeding  value  and  later  it  became  apparent  that  the  1947  wheat 
crop  will  be  of  record  size.  As  a  result  it  was  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
lift  its  sights  on  exports.  By  the  end  of  June  this  year  we  had  exported  close 
to  15,000,000  tons  of  grain.  You  can  see  for  yourselves  by  examining  the  tables 
contained  in  the  IEFC  report  what  part  of  the  world-export-import  trade  in 
grain  that  fifteen  million  tons  composed,  and  what  part  it  played  in  ameliorating 
the  crisis.  We  wish  we  could  have  exported  more  for  there  has  been  want  and 
suffering.  But  to  export  what  we  did,  we  again  brought  our  carry-over  stocks 
of  wheat  to  a  low  level — one  of  the  lowest  in  this  century. 

Now  with  this  background,  what  are  the  prospects  for  exports  of  grain  from 
the  United  States  in  this  present  crop  year?  It  will  be  useful  for  all  of  us  to 
understand  the  range  of  possibilities. 

We  start  with  the  knowledge  that  wheat  stocks  carried  over  into  the  new 
year  are  very  low.  In  our  June  crop  report  a  record  wheat  production  was  fore- 
cast— over  1,400  million  bushels.  We  will  need  in  our  own  country  somewhere 
m  the  neighborhood  of  750  to  800  million  bushels  of  wheat,  possibly  more  de- 
pending  on  the  harvests  of  other  grain.  Hence,  assuming  a  harvest  of  1400 
million  bushels,  and  allowing  for  some  increase  in  carry-over  stocks  to  a  safer 
working  level,  we  might  have  somewhat  more  wheat  available  for  export  than 
last  year  depending  upon  the  volume  of  production  of  other  grains 

During  this  past  year,  we  have  managed  by  aggressive  action  to  find  domestic 
transportation  for  around  555,000,000  bushels  of  all  grains  other  than  Hee 
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shores  of  my  country  to  the  continent  of  Europe  the 
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than  corn.  Corn  stocks  are  larger  firm  lost  ,  6  J  kStates  grain  economy 

corn  and  also  oats  and  barley  is^much  less  favorable  °Utl°°k  th!s  -vear  for 
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to  bpTnS t0  ST  ttat  f  1Targer  share  of  the  ?rain  exports  this  year  is  expected 
to  be  m  the  form  of  wheat.  I  can  well  understand  the  problems  of  utilizing  other 

SnStor^CUlar  Vrn  (hlrin"  !hf  Pa.st  year-  but  it  was  the  only  way  in  which 
total  tonnage  could  be  substantially  increased. 

The  total  tonnage  of  world  grain  exports  will  fall  far  short  of  the  amount 
needed  to  enable  the  importing  countries  to  increase  their  working  stocks  or  to 
improve  their  rations  greatly.  In  fact,  the  stern  implication  of  the  statistics  that 
have  been  here  presented  by  the  IEFC  is  that  unless  importing  countries  as  a 
A  oup  maximize  grain  collections  from  farms  and  manage  rations  carefully 
throughout  the  year,  next  spring  may  bring  for  the  third  successive  year  intense 
crisis  and  suffering. 

There  is  another  important  phase  of  this  problem.  That  is  the  financial  and 
price  phase.  In  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere,  the  world  shortage  of  goods  has 
created  an  inflationary  problem.  Nevertheless,  with  only  one  exception  import- 
mg  countries  paid  less  for  wheat  in  the  United  States  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  It  would  be  bad  for  world  recovery  generally,  it  would  be  bad  for  recovery 
m  each  nation  if  inflationary  demand  should  be  turned  loose  full  force  on  the 
price  structure  in  the  United  States  and  particularly  on  the  price  for  grain.  The 
interests  of  all  concerned  will  be  best  served  by  delivering  grain  at  moderate,  not 
excessive  prices.  If  the  prices  are  forced  up,  the  total  available  dollar  assets,  as 
well  as  the  loans  and  the  grants,  will  finance  smaller  and  smaller  shipments  of  the 
grain  and  other  goods  needed  for  living  and  recovery.  Whatever  the  importing 
nations  can  do  to  limit  the  intensity  of  their  demand  for  exports  of  grain  from 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere  will  be  a  real  contribution  to  price  stability  and 
thus  to  the  speed  of  world  reconstruction.  Action  to  collect  the  most  grain  possible 
for  food  use  and  to  manage  supplies  carefully  will  help  solve  the  price  and  financ¬ 
ing  problem  by  limiting  the  inflationary  demand  for  grain. 

Dependence  on  world  movement  of  grain  carries  its  own  uncertainties,  which 
frequently  lie  beyond  the  control  of  the  importing  country,  the  exporting  coun¬ 
try,  or  of  international  organizations.  Moreover,  there  is  a  wide  gap  betwen 
the  amounts  of  cereals  that  exporting  nations  can  supply  in  the  year  ahead  and 
the  amounts  needed  by  a  hungry  world.  Plainly,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
solution  of  the  problem  must  come  from  within  the  deficit  countries — through 
husbanding  their  own  supplies  most  carefully. 

The  solution  of  the  problems  in  the  years  after  this  one  calls,  of  course,  for  ex¬ 
panding  grain  production  in  the  deficit  countries.  I  know  this  is  not  a  theme  for 
consideration  in  our  four  days  here,  but  I  cannot  escape  mentioning  it  briefly. 
This  expansion  of  production  of  food,  and  especially  of  cereals,  certainly  is  one 
essential  detail  in  the  over-all  program  for  economic  self-help  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Marshall,  has  suggested  for  Europe,  and  that 
now  begins  rapidly  to  take  form.  Expansion  of  production  of  food  is  equally  im¬ 
portant  to  the  nations  of  the  other  continents  who  have  been  plagued  by 
shortages.  In  short,  it  is  a  global  task  we  face. 

The  task  is  not  insurmountable  as  w'e  can  see  from  programs  that  already  have 
brought  important  results.  The  people  in  East  Africa — Tanganyika,  Kenya,  and 
Northern  Rhodesia — with  the  help  of  the  British  Government  have  set  out  to 
increase  production  of  groundnuts  on  a  big  scale. 

The  people  of  the  Philippines,  with  the  help  of  the  United  States  Government, 
have  accomplished  a  remarkable  task  in  the  rehabilitation  of  their  copra  industry. 
They  brought  their  exports  of  copra  from  practically  nothing  in  1945  to  a  cur¬ 
rent  rate  greater  than  their  prewrnr  average.  The  job  was  difficult.  They  had  just 
about  all  the  problems  that  any  war-torn  country  has— buildings  wrecked,  trans¬ 
portation  gone,  production  supplies  practically  nonexistent,  and  with  money  no 
incentive  to  workers.  But  the  Philippines  copra  industry  has  been  rehabilitated 
And  therein  lies  hope  for  many  other  industries  in  many  other  countries.  I  might 
add  that  as  soon  as  the  job  was  done,  the  United  States  terminated  the  operations 
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their  freedom  as  much  as  in  their  suecesss.  maior  improvement  in  the 

di,?cuitSo1gS' 

But,  I  am  convinced  that  the  gap  between  requirements  and  supplies  of  0  , 

like  the  cereals  shortage,  will  never  be  bridged  by  imports  alone. 

I  am  sure  we  can  see  great  advantages  in  adopting  certain  common  objectives, 
policies  and  methods.  This  is  especially  important  m  contiguous  areas  which 
have  an  especially  large  number  of  common  problems  and  whose  economies  are 
normally  ^somewhat  interdependent.  On  a  global  basis,  too,  there  are  obvious  ad¬ 
vantages  in  taking  a  more  nearly  unified  approach.  For  example,  if  all  countries 
which  can  produce  nitrogen  fertilizer  would  plan  their  operations  toget her  and 
concentrate  their  efforts  toward  increasing  production  before  another  Plant  n? 
season  we  might  see  some  hope  of  increasing  food  production  m  the  world  a 
very  great  deal.  Such  a  program  would  give  both  exporting  and  importing  coun¬ 
tries  the  basis  for  concerted  effort,  a  timetable,  and  new  hope  for  results. 

What  I  have  said  about  fertilizer  with  which  to  produce  cereals  could  well  be 
said  about  many  other  short  items.  We  cannot  afford  to  drift.  We  must  make  defi¬ 
nite  plans  and  carry  them  out.  If  we  must  start  on  a  small  basis,  let  us  do  that. 
This  meeting  will  have  succeeded  if  we  take  home  with  us  only  one  idea  that  we 


can  all  carry  out  together. 

On  the  broad  front  of  production  revival,  there  is  emerging  m  these  recent  days 
a  principle  of  joint  co-operation  in  planning  national  programs  to  dovetail 
and  advance  the  productiveness  and  the  standards  of  living  of  the  people  of 
a  whole  continent.  By  using  this  same  principle,  I  am  sure  that  this  special  cereals 
conference  will  help  the  nations  find  ways  of  making  maximum  use  of  the  world’s 
severely  limited  grain  resources  in  the  coming  twelve  months  before  the  harvests 
of  1948.  Thus  we  will  avert  suffering,  and  promote  the  stability  which  is  the  neces¬ 
sary  foundation  under  the  wider  reconstruction  now  being  planned  through  the 
joint  intelligence  of  national  and  international  leadership. 


SECOND  SESSION 
3 :30  P.M.,  July  9,  1947 

Remarks  of  the  Delegate  of  Belgium,  Moens  de  Fernig 

The  Belgian  Government  hopes  that  this  Conference  will  determine  not  only 
the  needs  of  importing  nations  for  cereals  during  the  year  1947/48,  but 
also  in  what  measure  exporting  countries  will  be  able  to  contribute  to  meeting 
these  urgent  needs. 

The  Belgian  Government  will  retain  during  the  next  year  controls  over  the 
production  and  distribution  of  agricultural  products.  However,  one  must 
bear  in  mind  that  Belgium  was,  and  still  is,  dependent  upon  the  great  inter¬ 
national  markets  for  the  greatest  part  of  its  cereals  supplies,  both  for  food 
and  feed.  On  the  average,  our  agricultural  holdings  do  not  exceed  six  hectares 
(roughly  15  acres).  Therefore,  our  farmers  consume  practically  the  whole  of 
their  production  and  they  never  have  any  surplus  for  marketing.  On  the 

S°gS'taTatSrLdPeIld  imPOrtS  “  ,ery  lar6e  el!tent' 

Therefore,  a  general  mobilization  of  home-grown  feeding  cereals  can  have 
very  small  effect  on  reducing  our  shortage.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
of  the?  &overnment  mtends  t0  leave  the  agriculturists  entirely  free  to  dispose 

pr «  kept  „  the  £arm,  the 
immediately  that  our  regulations  have  been  detemiS  fn'uchfwa'yTa't  fur 
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Neverthdess  although  Belgium  has  taken  all  possible  measures  to  co-operate 
“\*h®  ful1  m.0b>lization  of  its  home  production,  it  will  still  depend  to  a  lar^e 
extent  upon  international  markets  for  its  cereal  supplies.  This  will  be  the  case 
particularly  this  year,  because  weather  conditions  have  been  really  catastrophic 
and  frost  destroyed  nearly  70  percent  of  the  winter  wheat  crop  ‘  P  ’ 

Before  the  war,  we  imported  more  than  three  million  tons  of  cereals  and 
our  domestic  production  was  1.5  million  tons.  We  thus  had  at  our  disposal  4  5 
million  tons  for  our  own  consumption,  both  for  human  food  and  feeding 

i  ™°nnnn\  Cr°P  1946/.47’  our  ™ports  were  1,020,000  tons  as  against 

1,1U0,000  tons  m  the  preceding  year.  Home  production  reached  1  010  000  tons 

Mnon4,900'0?0  ‘r  thv  rr  before-  The  ^  supply  was  thS 

2,000,000  tons — less  than  half  our  prewar  consumption. 

This  is  the  reason  why  I  believe  that  I  may,  in  the  spirit  of  broad  inter¬ 
national  co-operation  which  is  our  common  aim,  appeal  for  the  unconditional 
and  full  support  of  all  exporting  nations. 

I  am  well  aware  that  prospects  seem  to  be  less  favorable  than  those  of  the 


past  two  years.  However,  the  drastic  measures  of  rationing,  under  which  our 
populations  have  been  suffering  for  almost  seven  years,  cannot  possibly  be 
increased  and  a  solution  must  be  found  with  the  nations  having  large  surfaces. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Marshall,  has  already  aroused 
a  little  hope  with  his  generous  proposition,  but  the  success  of  all  efforts  at 
reconstruction  is  dependent  upon  increased  supplies  of  food. 


Bemarks  of  the  Delegate  of  Switzerland,  Egbert  de  Graffenried 

For  Switzerland  the  question  of  her  supplies  of  cereals  constitutes  an  ex¬ 
tremely  serious  problem,  in  view  of  her  restricted  home  production  as  a  result 
of  natural  limitation,  of  her  unfavorable  geographical  position,  and  of  the 
density  of  her  population.  To  these  factors,  must  be  added,  again  this  year, 
the  repercussions  of  the  drought,  which  are  becoming  more  serious  from  day 
to  day. 

Even  under  normal  conditions  Switzerland’s  whole  production  is  able  to 
cover  only  about  one-third  of  her  basic  requirements  in  bread  cereals  and  about 
20  percent  of  her  requirements  in  feeding  stuffs.  Since  1939  Switzerland  has 
been  forced  to  deal  with  various  problems  of  collection,  storage,  increased 
milling  ratios,  as  well  as  distribution.  She  believes  she  has  made  considerable 
efforts  to  increase  production,  to  secure  very  substantial  economies  in  con¬ 
sumption  and  to  prevent  losses.  She  is  still  pursuing  today  these  endeavors 
with  a  view  to  contributing  to  the  solution  of  the  general  supply  problem. 

Nevertheless,  the  Swiss  people  have  had  to  content  themselves  with  one  of 
the  smallest  bread  rations.  As  a  result  of  the  difficulties  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  Switzerland  today  finds  herself,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  in  an  ex¬ 
tremely  critical  situation. 

The  Swiss  Government  is  placing  great  hopes  upon  the  present  Conference. 
It  would  be  happy  if  the  problems  set  out  in  its  Report  could  be  examined  in 
detail  and  if  Switzerland’s  wishes  could  be  given  favorable  consideration. 

Remarks  by  the  Delegate  of  Australia,  John  J.  Dedman 

The  discrepancy  between  grain  supplies  and  grain  requirements  presented 
in  the  report  of  the  IEFC  is  even  greater  than  I  had  thought.  I  have  the 
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deepest  sympathy  for  those  countries  which  find  themselves  short  of  such 

essential  foodstuffs  as  come  from  cereal  crops.  wiWrs  Australia 

Because  of  bad  weather,  lack  of  manpower,  and  lack  of  fertilizers  Austral 

has  not  in  recent  years  been  as  great  a  contributor  to  the  world  s  wheat ;  snppl 
as  she  would  wish  or  as,  under  normal  circumstances,  she  could  be  expected  to 
be  So  bad  was  the  1944/45  season  that  Australia  was  not  able  in  that 
year  to  providl  any  wheat  for  export  at  all.  The  season  1945/46  was  somewhat 
better,  but  again  two  of  the  four  wheat  producing  states  pi  oduced  crops  mu 
below  average  and  we  could  not  muster  more  than  6 o  million  bushels  for 
export.  The  current  year  was  marked  by  a  very  bad  crop  failure  m  the  mam 
wheat  state,  New  South  Wales,  and  the  quantity  we  could  supply  again  was 
below  normal — only  about  60  million  bushels.  . 

Looking  ahead,  the  outlook  for  1947/48  is,  I  am  happy  to  say,  distinctly 
better.  Our  sowings  have  just  been  completed.  The  acreage  sown — 16  million 
aeres — is  much  above  average.  In  the  last  fortnight  all  wheat  areas  have  bene¬ 
fited  from  rains.  The  fertilizer  position  is  now  improved  to  such  a  degree  that 
adequate  supplies  are  now  available  for  wheat.  It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  make 
accurate  forecasts.  But  if  general  rains  come  in  September  and  October  almost 
a  record  crop  can  be  expected. 

Australia’s  record  harvest  is  210  million  bushels  and  it  is  just  possible  that 
this  will  be  exceeded  this  year.  Cables  received  yesterday  from  Australia  indi¬ 
cate  that  if  conditions  continue  favorable  about  120  million  bushels — that  is, 
about  3/4  million  tons — will  be  available  for  shipment. 

To  provide  a  maximum  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour  for  export,  Australia 
has  rationed  wheat  for  stock  feed.  No  wheat  is  allowed  for  consumption  by 
sheep  and  dairy  cows  and  the  proportion  fed  to  poultry  and  pigs  is  curtailed. 
To  increase  our  surpluses  of  other  food  for  export,  we  are.  continuing  rationing 
of  our  own  people.  This  is  no  light  task  for  a  country  which  produces  a  surplus 
of  food. 

The  use  of  wheat  for  such  purposes  as  alcohol  is  negligible.  We  also  have 
reduced  our  carry-over  to  an  absolute  minimum.  This  year  it  will  be  down  to 
about  half  of  normal. 

Another  point  should  be  mentioned — the  matter  of  transport.  To  move  120 
million  bushels  of  wheat  and  flour  from  Australia  within  12  months  imposes 
quite  a  strain  on  our  internal  transport.  We  shall  do  everything  possible  to 
move  the  full  quantity.  However,  our  railways  have  suffered  because  of  the 
extraordinary  strain  put  upon  them  by  the  war  and  recovery  has  not  been 
ully  effected.  Australia  can  help  very  little  with  ocean  transport  as  she  has 
command  of  very  few  seagoing  vessels.  The  closest  co-operation  is  therefore 
needed  between  those  who  send  tonnage  to  Australia  for  wheat  and  our  wheat 
nn!?PtbJ  °rgamzatl°ns-  so  that  °ur  port  facilities  may  be  used  to  the  full, 
terrapin  °f  ^  fl°m’  fr°m  °Ur  P°rts  be  eontinued  without  in- 

Remarks  by  the  Delegate  of  the  United  Kingdom,  J.  Strachey 

Speaking  specifically  as  a  European,  I  would  like  to  say  one  or  two  words 

^Ss’SsS'P'r!*" 

delighted  to  hear  it  mentioned _ ti,0  ,  t  tish  Government  I  was  naturally 

of  groundnuts  which  the  British  ('nvp'r?  ai’g®'seale.s.cheme  for  the  cultivation 
he  also  mentioned  the in  E&St  Africa’  and 
tation  in  the  field  of  oils  and  fatl  Z  I  s?Tcc.esaful  Program  of  rehabili- 
undertaken  in  the  Philippines  1C  1  ie  d  mted  States  Government  has 

instances  becau^he^shed^^Hess  tha^thTn'8  w  g&Ve  US  theSe 

essentially  to  mobilize  the  Confe.nce  was 
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of  indicating  to  us  that  the  United  States  Government  is  DrofonndW  , 

bu  “Wt  the  ^la'rSfet  0f  '•«'“«><»  and  SabSSroTcSu 

but  with  what  I  would  call  the  greater  aspect  of  the  problem-the  abilitv  of 
the  Governments  of  the  world,  of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  to  help  themsefves 
imW?P>Vht  matter  bluntJy>  we  really  cannot  expect  great  exportfng  countries 
nl  finiinly  t0  P°Ur  °U1t  v1ery  larSe  quantities  of  cereals  and  other”  foodstuffs 
nless  they  are  assured  that' those  resources  which  they  are  pouring  out  are 
used  creatively,  that  is  to  say  in  practically  organized  and  co-ordinated  schemes 

^  ^  W°rld  "  its  oTO™ 

This  is  not  only  a  question  of  production.  There  is  the  question  of  utilization 
,surpluf?s  whlch  are  available  from  the  great  exporting  countries. 

The  Delegation  which  I  have  the  honor  to  lead  has  put  before  the  Confer- 
ence  a  somewhat  long  and  detailed  statement  of  the  methods  which  we  in  the 
United  Kingdom  use  for  the  strict  conservation,  the  rationing,  and  the  utiliza- 
tion  of  our  available  cereals  and  other  foodstuffs.  We  put  that  instance  of 
the  British  rationing  system,  which  has  been  going  now  for  eight  years,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Conference  for  two  reasons:  First,  because  we  are  proud  of  it. 
We  believe  it  is  a  record  of  careful  and  scrupulous  utilization  of  resources 
which  is  at  any  rate  second  to  none,  and  because  we  do  think  that  some  other 
countries’  delegates  may  find  it  of  interest.  So  there  is  that  side,  the  utilization 
ot  the  resources  which  become  available  from  the  exporting  countries. 

But  there  is  also,  and  beyond  that,  another  fact :  I  spoke  just  now  on  the  use 
of  those  resources  creatively,  the  use  of  them,  if  I  may  say  so,  as  if  they  were 
seed  corn  which  will  produce  far  greater  quantities  of  resources  from  our  own 
soils  and  our  own  industries.  This  is  a  Cereals  Conference,  and  cereals  mean 
food.  But  I  don’t  think  that  at  this  critical  point  in  world  history,  we  can 
confine  our  general  reflection  at  any  rate  entirely  to  cereals  or  entirely  to 
food.  I  would  put  these  words  before  the  Conference  in  all  seriousness,  that 
today,  for  example,  coal  is  food.  The  rapid  rehabilitation  of  coal  production 
all  over  Western  Europe  is  in  itself  and  almost  immediately  a  key  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  our  food  situation.  We,  as  Europeans,  must  let  nothing  in  the 
world  stand  against  and  stand  between  us  and  the  very  maximum  rapidjty 
with  which  we  can  develop  and  redevelop  our  coal  production. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  no  right  to  speak  to  the  United  States  and  ask 
for  further  assistance  (if  we  are  to  ask  for  further  assistance)  unless  we  have 
swept  out  of  the  way  every  single  consideration,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  which 
can  prevent  the  maxinmm  increase  in  European  coal  production. 

I  use  coal  because  it  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  commodities,  but 
I  use  it  only  as  a  symbol  of  our  whole  productive  effort,  whether  industrial  or 
agricultural.  There  are  things  which  stand  in  the  way,  perhaps  ideological 
considerations,  political  considerations,  even  more  difficult,  perhaps,  considera¬ 
tions  of  the  bitterness,  the  all  too  justifiable  bitterness,  which  remains  two  years 
after  the  end  of  the  most  terrible  of  all  wars.  But  I  say,  and  it  may  be  a  hard 
thing  to  say  to  my  fellow  Europeans,  that  even  those  considerations,  however 
justified,  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  for  one  moment  in  the  way  of  the  over¬ 
whelming  life  and  death  proposition  that  European  productive  resources, 
founded  above  all  upon  coal,  must  in  the  coming  months  be  redeveloped  at  the 
very  maximum  degree. 

That  at  any  rate — and  I  am  quite  convinced  that  every  one  of  my  colleagues 
will  endorse  this  statement — is  the  message  which  the  United  Kingdom  Govern¬ 
ment  would  ask  me  to  bring  to  this  Conference.  We  believe  that  self-help  on 
the  part  of  ourselves  and  on  the  part  of  every  other  European  country,  the 
sweeping  away  of  any  obstacles  to  that  self-help,  is  the  precondition  for  any 
assistance  which  may  be  forthcoming  from  overseas.  And  therefore  I  would 
put  it  to  us  that  we,  in  this  Conference,  which  has  a  narrower  object,  should 
set  as  the  goal  of  all  nations,  whether  European  or  Asiatic,  or  African,  who 
are  represented  here,  to  see  to  it  how  we  can  help  ourselves  as  a  precondition 
of  any  assistance  from  elsewhere  which  we  may  receive. 
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Remarks  of  the  Delegate  of  Canada,  G.  D.  Vanier 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  you  all  a  message  of  friendship  and  good  will  from 

theo^Xni^.n^S‘,S^probl«»».  Which  confront  .hit  meeting, 
„“y  from  thf  standpoint  of  the  grains  the  it  able  to  mate  avatlable  m 
the  coming  months,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  dealing  with  food  problems 
since  the  end  of  the  war  in  which  Canada,  as  you  well  know,  has  had  wide 

e  Asa  result  of  several  very  large  wheat  crops  in  the  early  years  of  the  war 
and  careful  management  of  her  wheat  resources  Canada  was  able  to  build  up  a 
large  stock  of  wheat  which  reached  a  maximum  of  600,000,000  bushels,  ready 
for  immediate  shipment  in  the  later  stages  of  the  war  and  in  the  first  year 
following  the  war.  Many  importing  countries  represented  here  today  obtained 
large  quantities  of  Canadian  wheat  from  these  wartime  accumulations  and 
from  subsequent  crops.  During  the  three  crop  years  from  1943/44  to  1945/46 
we  made  available  over  one  thousand  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  wheat  in 
the  form  of  flour.  This  effort  involved  many  factors.  It  involved  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  grain  storage  facilities,  the  financing  and  warehousing  of  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  grain  and,  finally,  the  transportation  of  these  supplies  from  interior 
regions  to  the  seaboard. 

By  July  31,  1946,  Canada  had  exported  her  wartime  reserves  and  the  surplus 
from  the  1945  crop.  This  meant  that  exports  in  1946/47  had  to  come  from  the 
1946  production,  as  we  had  no  reserves.  The  same  situation  will  exist  in  1947/48 
because  grain  stocks  in  Canada  at  the  end  of  the  present  month,  which  is  the 
end  of  our  crop  year,  will  be  at  minimum  levels. 

As  in  1945/46  Canada  is  emptying  her  bins  during  the  present  crop  year 
and  is  making  available  for  export  every  bushel  of  grain  which  can  be  made 
available  before  the  harvesting  of  the  1947  wheat  crop  commencing  in  September. 
In  addition,  for  the  time  being,  Canada  is  taking  steps  to  limit  the  amount  of 
wheat  which  may  be  ground  for  domestic  consumption  in  Canada.  Beyond 
these  two  positive  steps  Canada’s  participation  in  the  task  of  supplying  im¬ 
porting  countries  during  the  crop  year  ending  July  31,  1948,  will  depend  upon 
the  bushels  of  grain  which  we  harvest  from  crops  which  are  entering  the 
critical  stage  of  development.  At  the  moment  the  1947  wheat  crop  is  progressing 
well,  but  July  and  the  early  part  of  August  is  always  the  critical  period  for 
the  Canadian  crop.  The  past  winter  was  severe  and  prolonged,  with  the  result 
that  grain  crops  were  seeded  late  and  are  therefore  vulnerable  to  early  frosts 
(should  they  occur).  Drought  is  a  threat  in  some  parts  of  the  wheat  producing 
region.  During  the  past  year,  we  have  had  serious  transportation  problems  in 
Canada  and  these  may  recur  in  1947/48  with  consequent  delay  in  movin'*’ 
available  supplies  of  grain  to  seaboard. 

Canada,  like  other  countries,  had  hoped  that  the  most  serious  aspects  of  the 
world  food  problem  could  be  overcome  in  at  least  the  first  two  years  followin'* 
tie  wan  In  spite  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  towards  meeting  the  most 
urgent  food  problems,  our  hopes  have  not  been  fulfilled  as  a  result  of  the  1946 
grain  harvests  throughout  the  world  and  probably  will  not  be  fulfilled  as  a 
result  of  the  1947  harvests  throughout  the  world.  The  world  food  supply 
position  has  not  responded  fully  to  the  efforts  which  have  been  applied  and 
is  in  part  the  international  problem  which  all  countries  must  try  to  resolve  as 
soon  as  possible  and  by  the  mast  effective  means.  For  this  reason  Canada  is 
SC  Pate  in  thiS  COnferenee  and  win  endeavor  to  is? 


in  everv 


Remarks  of  the  Delegate  of  India,  Iv  N  Katju 
in  1™"^^,^";'“  ~ y  in  India.  Though 

h'Sri“e  of  rice”fri“al  bee'' 

.ho  In  fan,  we  ported  ^ 
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w  7T  r  r  “  ,  ,  .  VJ^L1LUCI1L  provinces  ana  tne  Indian  States. 

Warned  by  the  terrible  calamity  of  the  Bengal  famine  in  1943,  the  Indian 


Governments,  Central  and  Provincial,  have  taken  all  possible  steps  to  increase 
production,  to  eliminate  waste  and  to  secure  equitable  distribution  of  food 
among  all  people.  India  is  a  land  of  many  millions  of  subsistence  farmers  to 
whom  agriculture  is  not  an  industry,  but  a  way  of  life.  These  farmers  are 
spread  over  seven  hundred  thousand  villages.  They  grow  food,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  feed  and  maintain  themselves.  They  sell  their  small  surplus  only 
to  pay  their  rent  and  to  buy  a  few  necessities  of  life.  The  holdings  of  these 
cultivators  are  only  a  few  acres  in  size.  Farms  like  those  in  the  Western  World 
are  very  rare  in  India. 

The  Indian  Government,  while  encouraging  production  to  the  utmost,  have 
adopted  rigorous  methods  of  production  from,  and  compulsory  levies  on,  these 
small  farmers.  In  some  Provinces  the  levy  has  amounted  to  the  total  produc¬ 
tion,  and  the  entire  population,  both  in  the  urban  as  well  as  in  the  rural  areas, 
has  been  severely  rationed.  In  other  Provinces,  it  was  considered  administra¬ 
tively  more  suitable  to  leave  to  the  peasant  the  minimum  of  his  requirements 
and  to  compel  him  to  deliver  the  rest  to  the  State.  The  result  of  both  systems 
has  been  that  the  utmost  has. been  procured  by  the  State. 

This  procedure,  however,  has  resulted  in  Government  assuming  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  feeding  practically  the  entire  population  throughout  India.  In  all 
urban  areas  strict  rationing  is  in  force  and  these  rations  are  the  lowest 
imaginable  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  being  only  12  ounces  a  day  of 
different  food  grains.  And  with  the  impending  scarcity  of  food,  these  inade¬ 
quate  rations  are  in  some  Provinces  being  still  reduced  by  2  ounces.  The 
inadequacy  of  a  10-ounce  ration  becomes  the  more  significant  and  the  more 
alarming  when  you  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  most  of  the  people  of  India 

are  vegetarians  and  do  not  take  meat,  fish,  fowl,  or  eggs.  The  paucity  of  all 

milk  products  is  deplorable. 

One  of  the  questions  raised  on  the  agenda  is  the  diversion  of  food  for  live¬ 
stock.  I  wish  I  were  able  to  say  that  our  cattle  were  well  fed  at  any  time. 

But  the  truth  is  that  the  great  pressure  for  feeding  human  beings  is  so 

stupendous  that  all  cattle  are  being  starved. 

You  will  also  consider  the  question  of  storage.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
levy  and  rationing  systems  all  the  Indian  Governments  have  devoted  then- 
attention  to  this  problem  of  proper  storage.  I  may,  however,  mention  that  in 
India  every  peasant  has  his  own  bin  in  his  house  which  cannot,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  be  improved  upon  in  any  part  of  the  world.  He  is  careful  of  every  grain 
in  his  possession  and  you  may  be  assured  that  the  losses  due  to  defective  storage 


are  insignificant  and  negligible. 
Mav  I  add  a  word  or  two  c 
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,  •  V.  +w  „  littiP  more  control  in  exporting  countries,  both  over 

distribution  in"he  homo  marked,  might  result  in  greater 
supplies  for  deficit  countries.  We  think  that  human  lives  aie  mu 
precious  than,  and  should  be  given  preference  over,  livestock.  We  beheve  that 
the  world  food  position  makes  imperative  diversion  of  food  grains  from  cattle 
feed  for  human  consumption  in  every  part  of  the  world.  , 

Over  and  above  all  is  the  question  of  prices.  Food  must  be  made  available 
for  deficit  countries  at  reasonable  prices,  otherwise  it  may  really  amount  to 
giving  with  one  hand  and  taking  away  with  the  other.  Black  marketing  is 
considered  an  anti-social  act  in  private  citizens ;  black  marketing  m  the  inter¬ 
national  food  markets  is,  I  respectfully  suggest,  a  crime  against  humanity. 
This  conference  should  register  its  strong  disapproval  of  all  such  tendencies, 
and  adequate  measures  must  be  devised  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  such  conduct 
on  the  part  of  any  country  will  not  prove  a  paying  proposition. 

I  do  not  wish' to  go  into  details  here,  but  for  a  country  like  India,  the 
majority  of  whose  400  millions  are  living  already  on  the  subsistence  margin  and 
which  requires,  in  addition,  large  funds  in  hard  currencies  for  its  rehabilitation 
or  production  projects,  the  present  position  is  almost  becoming  intolerable. 
World  opinion  must  assert  itself  on  this  question  of  life  and  death  if  another 
tragedy  like  the  Bengal  famine  is  to  be  averted  in  India  and  other  parts  of 
the  world. 


In  the  last  analysis  the  problem  resolves  itself  into  a  sustained  effort  for 
increasing  production  of  food  grains  in  the  deficit  countries  of  the  world. 
Everything  else  is  a  palliative.  The  true,  lasting  remedy  lies  in  that  direction, 
and  I  do  hope  that  this  Conference  will  also  consider  the  urgency  of  giving  all 
possible  assistance  in  cash  or  in  kind,  in  dollars  or  in  agricultural  implements, 
so  that  the  present  deficit  countries  may,  as  early  as  possible,  be  able  to 
support,  in  a  large  measure,  their  own  burdens  and  responsibilities. 


Remarks  op  the  Delegate  op  Turkey,  Faik  Ktjrdoglu 

As  all  those  who  know  Turkey  are  aware,  this  country  is  subject,  due  to  its 
location  on  the  junction  line  of  the  opposed  climates  of  the  Northern  and 
Southern  regions,  to  exceedingly  wide  climatic  variations.  Weather  conditions 
differ  radically  from  one  year  to  the  other,  and  the  shortage  of  technical  means 
to  counteract  these  conditions  prevents  Turkey  from  maintaining  her  rank 
among  the  cereal  exporting  countries. 

In  1946,  my  country  succeeded  in  exporting  a  quantity  of  cereals  -which  is 
three  times  as  large  as  the  quantity  exported  before  the  war.  In  conformitv 

acn  nnnl  decislons  of  the  London  Conference,  Turkey  has  exported  more  than 
460,000  tons  of  cereals  to  the  detriment  of  the  rationing  of  her  own  citizens. 

Turkey  is  now  preparing  a  vast  program  of  agricultural  rehabilitation.  She 
lopes,  from  next  year  onward,  to  increase  every  year  her  production  on  an 
important  scale,  and  thus  to  he  able  to  give  effect  to  her  desire  to  help  other 

countries  in  a  more  efficient  way  than  was  possible  in  the  past  However 
Turkey  must  have  the  possibility:  p  nowever, 

1°  Procure  machinery  and  agricultural  equipment: 

}  0f°pestsC,Ure  ChemiCal  products  and  necessary  equipment  for  the  control 
(3)  To  obtain  fertilizers; 

<4)  •»  ^  »f  — *» ««. 

rehabiHtatit^  should  S  So  ?'**”*«  ^tur.I 

««  “  a  *  r  “  ££p  s 
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course  of  the  first  six  months  of  1947.  Turkey  has  exuorted  12  ^nn  t 

°S.'  nutTaar^Torte  'oTtait  ““  a"imal  pr°du<!te' 

In  this  sense  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  express  the  following  ideas: 

The  Committees,  when  they  make  their  studies,  should  take  into  consider- 
ation  tiie  above-mentioned  situation  and  requirements. 

If  we  cannot  at  this  Conference  deal  with  this  question,  then  a  recom¬ 
mendation  should  be  drafted  by  the  Conference  and  passed  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  which  will  be  held  on  the  12th  of  July. 

A  special  bureau  should  be  created  within  IEFC  to  deal  with  such  re¬ 
quirements  to  assure  expansion  of  production  as  I  have  mentioned. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


Remarks  by  the  Delegate  of  Poland,  Wlodzimierz  Lechowicz 

One  year  ago  the  London  Conference  discussed  the  same  problems  as  those 
with  which  we  are  dealing  today. 

The  recommendations  of  the  London  Conference  have  probably  been  given 
effect  by  all  countries  concerned.  The  Polish  Government  has  made  all 
possible  efforts  to  increase  production  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  to  make 
the  necessary  economies  and  to  ensure  the  most  desirable  distribution  of  food¬ 
stuffs.  The  European  countries  which  have  been  devastated  during  the  war 
and  the  German  occupation  have  been  and  still  are  obliged  to  overcome  great 
difficulties  in  this  field.  Even  now,  there  are  in  Poland  several  million  hectares 
which  cannot  be  cultivated  because  of  the  lack  of  horses  and  tractors,  and 
above  all  of  seeds. 

This  year,  beside  the  difficulties  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  new  prob¬ 
lems  have  arisen  owing  to  the  disastrous  weather.  In  many  countries,  severe 
cold,  together  with  a  lack  of  snow,  and  floods,  have  frozen,  destroyed,  or  washed 
away  winter  cereals.  In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  mention  that  Poland 
has  last  this  year  62  percent  of  its  oil  crops,  44  percent  of  its  wheat,  and  23 
percent  of  its  rye. 

After  this  severe  winter,  Europe  has  had  to  suffer  from  an  exceptional 
drought.  Last  May  in  Poland  the  total  average  rains  were  only  equal  to 
30  percent  of  the  average  rains  of  the  past  few  years. 

To  increase  production  and  to  ensure  higher  nutrition  levels  we  sowed  last 
year  1,300,000  hectares  more  winter  cereals  than  in  the  preceding  year.  But 
due  to  the  severe  frost  we  have  been  obliged  to  plough  and  sow  again  an 
approximately  equivalent  number  of  hectares. 

In  this  part  of  Europe  crop  yields  do  not  reach  their  prewar  level.  This  is 
due  to  the  lack  of  fertilizers,  of  manure,  to  losses  in  cattle  and,  above  all,  to 
the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  due  to  the  lack  of  phosphates,  the  utilization  of  which 
during  the  war  amounted  to  about  only  15  percent  of  normal. 

Due  to  the  drought,  harvests  this  year  will  not  even  reach  the  level  ot  last 


year.  . 

Undoubtedly  every  one  of  us  has  considered  all  possible  means  which  could 
ensure  a  better  supply  for  his  country.  The  major  factor  to  be  considered  in 
the  course  of  the  present  situation  is  the  average  consumption  of  cereals  ol 
each  individual  country.  We  can  reconsider  the  problem  of  the  relationship 
between  the  consumption  of  the  rural  population  and  of  the  urban  population, 
and  take  all  possible  steps  which  will  reduce  the  existing  difference,  should 
this  difference  be  too  great.  However  this  is  an  internal  problem  concerning 
each  country.  We  in  Poland  want  to  solve  it  by  making  the  taxes  more  effective, 
especially  the  land  taxes  which  are  payable  in  grain.  . 

I  think  that  we  should  study  and  set  up  principles  for  the  d'stnbution  of 
world  cereal  stocks.  In  order  to  solve  this  problem  in  the  fairest  possible  way, 
the  basis  of  our  decision  ought  to  be  the  average  consumption  of  ceieals  pe 

head  in  each  country. 
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a  »  ne  Poland  is  concerned  we  intend  to  supply  next  year  with  our  own 

"^s  ^a.  a  loTroi  nf  1  700  calories  per  day  per  head  of  population, 

production  a  nutrition  level  oi  1,  .  \  »  9  nr»n  r»alnrie<>  ner  dav 

To  mve  our  population  the  indispensable  minimum  of  2,000  calories  per  aay 

we  should  import  1  million  tons  of  cereals.  Were  these  conditions  real“e<*»  ' 
should  continue  to  make  all  necessary  efforts  in  order  to  reclaim  the  areas  vh 
until  now  have  remained  uncultivated. 

Will  you  please  compare  our  needs  with  the  present  supplies  of  food  in 
Germany.  According  to  the  declaration  made  by  the  U.S.  Secretaiy  of  Ag 
culture,  Mr.  Anderson,  a  few  days  ago,  the  English  and  American  zones  in 
Germany,  during  the  crop  year  1946/47  have  received  3  million  tons  of  cereals, 
the  French  zone  has  received  250,000  tons.  The  quantities  thus  allocated  have 
been  comparatively  higher,  as  referred  to  German  needs,  than  the  quantities 
obtained  during  the  same  period  by  certain  Allied  nations.  It  seems  to  me  that 
these  allocations  which  are  to  the  detriment  of  certain  Allied  countries,  are 


against  the  spirit  of  co-operation  of  the  Great  Powers. 

The  problem  of  the  allocation  of  the  stocks  of  cereals  should  not  be  considered 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  available  financial  means.  Just  as  on  a  ship  which 
is  menaced  by  a  storm  food  rations  must  be  equally  distributed,  and  just  as 
caravans  in  the  desert  give  an  equal  provision  of  water  to  each  individual 
member,  in  the  same  way  the  available  stocks  of  cereals  must  be  allotted  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  needs  of  the  respective  populations  of  the  world. 

While  discussing  these  allocations  we  should  consider  the  consumption  level 
in  various  countries  in  past  years,  particularly  during  the  last  war  and  the 
occupation.  During  that  period  the  urban  population  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  suffered  from  famine,  which  was  used  by  the  occupying  power  as  a 
means  of  exterminating  it. 

The  more  rapidly  cereal  requirements  in  Europe  are  met  by  America  and 
Australia,  the  more  quickly  will  Europe  be  able  to  change  its  production  and 
let  other  parts  of  the  world,  which  are  more  adequately  prepared  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cereals,  develop  this  branch  of  agriculture. 

Poland  is  one  of  the  first  countries  to  have  invited  an  FAO  mission  to 
visit  our  country  and  make  observations,  recommendations  and  comment  with 
regard  to  the  situation  and  the  requirements  of  our  agriculture  as  well  as  our 
rationing  system.  This  action  of  the  Polish  Government  shows  our  will  to  take 
our  share  in  international  co-operation  in  order  to  restore  economic  prosperity 
in  the  whole  world  and  especially  in  those  countries  which  have  been  devas¬ 
tated  through  acts  of  war. 


THIRD  SESSION 
10 :30  A.M.,  July  10,  1947 

Remarks  by  the  Delegate  of  Egypt,  Ahmed  Abdel  Pasha  Ghaffar 
As  a  nation  Egypt  is  always  ready  to  collaborate  in  solving  food  problems- 

tfnrUllf0trtUn!te/’  fi°r  thr  firlt  ti,me  Sinee  the  war  be8an>  we  ourselves  are  now 
in  urgent  need  of  asking  for  the  help  of  the  producing  nations 

Our  prewar  agricultural  system  depended  on  a  rotation  in  which  wheat 
Ins  ofnUraS.  “  v°iew  TST**?  °f  lertilizer  amounting  to  about  550,000 
our  production  of  wheat,  we  have  ha^to^ring^nore ^Tou^anT uncVr^vheat 

of^xi.mqion  oTflour  <^1  0^^  to"  mak^  Utilization’  dilution  and  rate 

wheat  and  other  bread  grain  Furthermore  ■  ^  °f  the  aVailable  croPs  of 

(1)  A  fixed  percentage  of  the  cultivable  soil  is  allocated  to  cereals ; 
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(-)  Sixty  percent  of  the  wheat  crops  and  forty  percent  of  the  7T1;ii0t 
requisitioned  to  feed  the  town  population;  ?  ^  millet  are 

fmolt  o/acSe?  are  ***  *e  rates  of  yield  aod 

(4)  Prices  are  fixed  for  cereals,  flour  and  bread  at  rates  so  low  as  to  help 
r  to  4^000  yeariy"f  s<n™'"t  "■  »  »«ad  subsidy  that  amounts 

(5)  Adulteration  of  wheat  flour  has  risen  to  33  percent- 

(6)  The  rate  of  extraction  has  risen  to  90  percent; 

(  i )  Cereals  not  requisitioned  cannot  be  transported  from  place  to  place  with¬ 
out  government  authority.  This  helps  to  restrict  black-marketing,  and  the 
poorer  people  in  the  village  can  get  what  they  need  for  reasonable  prices. 

Egypt  did  its  best  during  the  war  to  help  needy  nations.  We  exported  rice 
cottonseed  cake,  barley  and  other  foodstuffs.  We  are  now  doing  our  best  to 
return  to  prewar  production.  It  would  help  us  immensely  to  be  supplied  with 
our  deficit  in  cereals  this  year.  We  must  also  be  granted  a  generous  quota  of 
fertilizers. 


Remarks  by  the  Delegate  of  Italy,  Antonio  Segni 

Italy  is  confident  that  this  Conference  will  have  practical  results.  As  one  of 
the  countries  which  have  suffered  most  from  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  Italy  has 
already  experienced  the  need  for  international  discipline  in  the  distribution 
of  foodstuffs,  provided,  however,  that  such  discipline  is  imposed  in  sufficient 
time  to  solve  the  serious  problems  which  characterize  this  exceptional  period. 

My  country  will,  unfortunately,  be  compelled  this  year  to  rely  very  largely 
on  imports  of  food.  Production  this  year,  as  compared  with  last  year,  has  fallen 
by  an  amount  almost  equal  to  the  quantities  of  cereals  imported  during  last 
year.  Therefore,  to  maintain  the  existing  meager  ration  at  its  present  level, 
imports  will  have  to  be  doubled. 

My  country  is  concentrating  all  its  efforts  on  the  collection  of  cereals.  But 
our  collections  will  be  reduced  and  delayed  by  the  low  level  of  production,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  compare  the  first  figures  for  collection  this  year  with  those 
of  last  year. 

This  means  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  Italy  to  be  able  to  count  on 
early  imports  sufficient  to  maintain  rations  at  their  existing  level  during  the 
preliminary  stages  of  collection. 

Another  aspect  of  the  food  problem  in  Italy  must  also  be  emphasized.  If  no 
solution  can  be  found  for  the  urgent  problem  of  providing  supplies  immediately, 
a  crisis  in  food  distribution  will  occur  very  shortly  in  Italy,  even  before 
September. 

The  detailed  report  submitted  by  the  Secretariat  of  the  IEPC  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  explains  the  reasons  for  the  present  position;  it  is  based  on  reliable 
statistical  data  from  which  it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  consequences  I  have  just 
emphasized. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Committees,  members  of  the  Italian 
Delegation  will  be  happy  to  furnish  all  the  necessary  information  to  illustrate 
the  seriousness  of  present  conditions  in  our  country.  Italy  has  every  confidence 
in  the  spirit  which  has  led  to  convening  this  Conference  and  in  the  spirit  of 
understanding  which  animates  all  the  men  of  goodwill  who  are  present  here. 

Remarks  by  the  Delegate  of  Czechoslovakia,  Vaclav  Majer 

I  am  convinced  that  the  achievement  of  this  conference,  applied  in  practice, 
may  lead  to  satisfactory  results.  The  point,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  we  should  agree 
how  best  to  use  foodstuffs,  and  cereals  in  particular,  and  how  best  to  distribute 
the  surplus  available  in  different  countries  according  to  actual  requirements. 

I  believe  that  nutrition  in  a  modern  society  is  the  concern  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  just  as  the  government  cares  for  education,  justice  and  the  army.  The 
nutrition  of  the  people  should  be  a  lasting  international  concern.  We  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  are  doing  everything  possible  to  achieve  this  goal. 
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Mv  country  however,  is  not  a  self-supporting  country  with  regard  to  grains. 
Tn  prewar  Ses  we  had  to  import  large  quantities  of  bread  grams  and  other 
foodstuffs  from  foreign  countries  and  this  practice  will  have  to  be  carried  o  . 

As  to  the  question  of  cereals  I  should  like  to  say  this:  in  Czechoslovakia  the 
bread  grain  question  is  one  of  the  main  parts  of  the  economic  planning.  You 
will  see  in  the  report  my  delegation  laid  before  this  Conference  how  carefu  y 
we  economized  our  production.  It  is  our  aim  to  produce  in  the  present  difficult 
time  to  the  highest  possible  extent.  We  adjust  our  supply  and  distribution 
system,  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  losses  in  foodstuffs  and  grains.  I  assume 
therefore  that  I  may  say  that  Czechoslovakia  is  willing  to  co-operate  m  a  demo¬ 
cratic  collaboration  among  the  Nations  and  their  Governments,  which  would 
mobilize  all  stocks  available  and  which  would  secure  their  fair  distribution 
People  are  looking  for  ways  and  means  to  secure  world  peace.  We  m  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  are  convinced  that  fulfilling  those  principles  of  collaboration,  mutual 
help  between  the  nations  and  governments  can  help  to  enable  mankind  after 
its  great  sufferings,  to  live  in  peace,  plenty  and  happiness. 


Remarks  of  the  Delegate  of  Ireland,  Sean  Lemass 

In  view  of  the  information  given  to  the  Conference  by  the  Secretariat  of 
IEFC  and  of  the  statements  made  by  the  spokesmen  of  many  delegations,  there 
appears  no  room  to  doubt  that  there  will  again  be  a  large  deficit  of  cereal  grains 
in  the  1947/48  crop  year.  Whether  or  not  the  gap  between  supplies  and  re¬ 
quirements  proves  to  be  as  large  as  the  figures  furnished  to  the  Conference 
suggest,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  face,  for  a  further  period,  the  rationing  of 
bread  and  flour,  and  the  maintenance  of  existing  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
breadgrains  for  purposes  other  than  human  food. 

Like  all  other  grain-importing  countries  we  dislike  the  prospect.  We  had 
hoped  that  this  harvest  would  have  ended  scarcity  and  provided,  if  not 
abundance,  at  least  a  supply  sufficient  to  meet  all  reasonable  needs.  As  has 
been  forcibly  pointed  out,  however,  by  Mr.  Clinton  Anderson,  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  now  that  will  enable  us  to  escape  from 
scarcity,  and  the  consequences  of  scarcity,  although  we  can  hope,  by  measures 
which  are  being  considered  by  the  Commissions  of  the  Conference,  to  minimize 
them  and  to  reduce  in  some  degree  the  suffering  which  the  scarcity  involves 

In  the  fulfillment  of  such  measures  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Conference, 
I  promise  the  fullest  co-operation  of  the  Irish  Government. 

We  in  Ireland  faced  the  problem  of  wartime  difficulties  of  importing  grain 
in  the  spirit  of  self-help  to  which  Mr.  Strachey,  Minister  of  Food  of  Great 
Britain,  referred  in  his  impressive  speech  of  yesterday.  We  increased  our 
acreage  under  wheat  to  a  relatively  greater  extent  than  any  other  European 
country,  and  we  had  hoped  this  year  to  have  recorded  a  still  further  increase 
in  the  area  sown,  and  a  higher  yield  through  the  increased  use  of  fertilizers 
Unfortunately,  the  abnormal  weather  of  the  past  winter  and  spring  defeated 
R  There  was  practically  no  winter  sowing,  and  the  late  spring  made 

it  impossible  to  seed  the  acreage  of  earlier  years.  We  are  therefore  in  a  position 

"I  “ming  >r  "  greate/ quantity*  of 

wnear  tiian  in  1946/47  to  maintain  even  the  present  ration. 

yyJ/Y'  4nders°n  urged  all  importing  countries  to  maximize. their  own  wheat 
pioduetion  and  thus  reduce  their  claim  on  supplies  from  exporting  countries 
n  this  practical  suggestion,  we  undertake  to  co-operate  fully.  We  have  in  force 
not  merely  a  subsidized  maximum  price  for  native  wheat  wbieh  il!  4 

suitable  land.  wheat  a  reasonable  proportion  of 

Cf^°^^^e^r,™^e^°U°n^°^*(^kefor^l!L^tember^948r00^^^ 

of  the  latest  in  Europe.  Grain  reaches  the  A  1948>  0ur  harvest  ^  one 

half  of  September.  The  period  from  .Tune  SepfeSXreton^fTSl 
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by  the  praSti™  ofnSPC  -  ,adTance  are  comPbcated 

ending  in  June. 


on  the  basis  of  a  cereal  year 


We  in  Ireland  have  a  very  exceptional  interest 


nicreased  supplies  of  feed  for  animals.  Our  own  production  of' coarse  grain! 

n  Pv«'rer  a!Tlal  f°??  T8  abn0rmally  low  in  1946  due  to  the  very  bad  wfather 
S-nff!  g  mU-nnf  the  harV/st  months-  The  difficulty  of  importing  feeding 
•  tuffs  in  sufficient  quantity  from  outside  sources  had  very  serious  consequences 
our  production  ot  livestock  and  livestock  products.  Our  butter  ration  had 

reducedra  y  °  ^  &nd  th®  0Utput  of  W  and  bacon  was  very  seriously 

,,  Tbe  j°nSeqYenc„es  of  these  adverse  factors  on  production  extended  beyond 
the  food  supply  of  our  own  people.  Our  national  economy  is  heavily  dependent 
on  the  maintenance  of  output  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  for  export 
They  comprise  more  than  90  percent  of  our  total  export  trade  and  their  en¬ 
forced  contraction  has  therefore  another  serious  significance  for  us,  as  well  as 
reducing  the  quantity  of  noncereal  foods  which  we  can  supply  to  other  coun- 
tries  which  need  them.  In  whatever  decisions  may  be  proposed  to  the  Confer- 
ence  concerning  the  use  of  grain  for  animal  feed,  we  will  feel  obliged  to  draw 
attention  to  the  special  position  of  Ireland  in  this  regard.  We  do  not  permit 
the  feeding  of  wheat  to  animals  under  any  circumstances,  and  there  are  heavy 
penalties  prescribed  by  law  for  those  detected  in  so  doing. 

While  very  conscious  of  our  own  problems,  and  deeply  perturbed  concerning 
all  the  possible  consequences  for  our  people  of  a  further  period  of  scarcity  of 
wheat  and  animal  feed,  we  realize  very  clearly  that  other  nations  have  problems 
which  are  in  few  cases  less  serious  and  for  very  many  are  much  greater.  We 
have  no  desire  to  press  our  claim  for  imported  supplies  so  unreasonably  as  to 
deprive  others  of  an  equal  share. 

If  all  my  fellow-countrymen  in  Ireland  could  have  heard  the  statements 
made  here  by  the  representatives  of  many  stricken  countries,  and  very  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  representatives  of  India,  it  would  help  them  to  bear  more 
cheerfully  the  trials  -which  continuing  scarcity  will  impose  on  them. 

I  think  that,  whatever  the  practical  value  of  the  suggestions  which  may 
emerge  from  the  deliberations  of  the  committees,  the  holding  of  this  Confer¬ 
ence  has  already  had  results  of  real  importance  in  bringing  home  to  the  people 
of  all  countries  the  stark  realities  of  the  position,  and  in  destroying  false 
impressions  created  by  press  reports  of  tmmper  crops  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada. 
The  analysis  of  supplies  and  requirements  furnished  by  the  Secretariat  of  the 
IEFC  gives  the  true  picture. 

Perhaps  with  God’s  help  the  total  supplies  may  be  larger  than  is  now  as¬ 
sumed  ;  perhaps  a  careful  check  of  the  stated  needs  of  importing  countries  will 
enable  the  estimated  requirements  to  be  reduced;  but  the  gap  cannot  be 
bridged  completely.  While  there  is  scarcity,  there  must  be  restriction,  so  that 
available  supplies  can  be  equitably  distributed  according  to  need,  and  we  in 
Ireland  accept  that  position  without  question. 

We  will  ask  merely  that  all  relevant  factors  be  taken  into  account  so  that 
distribution  will  be  equitable  in  reality  as  well  as  in  appearance.  There  is  now 
available  to  FAO  and  IEFC  a  fund  of  knowledge  and  experience  which 
will  enable  them  to  undertake  this  duty  in  a  manner  which  will  command 
universal  confidence. 

Remarks  by  the  Delegate  op  France,  Yves  Baylot 

Frenchmen  have  the  habit  of  believing  that  they  can  conceive  and  express 
universal  truths;  this  may  produce  the  best  or  the  worst  results.  It.  mig  it 
result  in  adopting  an  attitude  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  international 
life,  which  begins  to  deal  with  problems  when  they  have  reached  their  most 
difficult  and  acute  stage.  The  views  expressed  by  the  countries  with  a  surplu 
coincide  with  French  thoughts  and  French  needs,  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
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forpoast  a  successful  issue  to  our  meeting— confirming  our  conviction  on  the 
vJSlf  inSational  action,  henceforth  an  essential  ‘future 

of  nations  a  means  of  maintaining  life  now,  and  peace  in  the  future. 

*  We  could  reasonably  have  hoped  that  our  country,  bowed  down  by  four 
vears  of  occupation,  plunder  and  devaluation  due  to  the  war  might  now  hav e 
earned  the  benefit  of  the  praiseworthy  and  dogged  efforts  of  our  agriculture 
since  the  liberation;  and  that,  in  1947/48  our  available  supplies  would  be 
sufficient  to  balance  our  reasonably  rationed  needs.  Adverse  climatic  conditions 
have  unfortunately  shattered  these  hopes,  and  we  are  faced  with  a  brutal 
and  calamitous  reversal  of  our  hopes  of  an  abundant  harvest. 

The  area  actually  sown  with  wheat  amounted  to  4,800,000  hectares,  360,000 
more  than  in  1946;  and  although  inferior  to  prewar  standards,  these  results 
showed  a  substantial  improvement.  It  would,  therefore,  have  been  possible  to 
guarantee  a  daily  ration  of  300  grams — a  crisis  ration,  but  an  acceptable  one. 
And  this  would  have  been  possible  without  resorting  to  imports.  But  1,500,000 
hectares  of  winter  wheat  have  been  destroyed  by  frost,  which  also  caused  severe 
damage  to  the  balance  of  autumn  sowings  to  an  extent  which  has  not  yet  been 
completely  ascertained.  The  yield  of  the  near  harvest  may  reasonably  be 
estimated  at  approximately  50  percent  of  the  7,400,000  tons  expected  last 
autumn,  that  is,  on  the  most  optimistic  basis,  3,700,000  tons. 

If  the  quantities  set  aside  for  the  1947  sowing  remain  unaltered,  collection 
will  be  extremely  difficult  and  will  be  spread  over  an  unusually  long  period. 
The  immediate  consequence  will  be  that  the  gap  to  be  bridged,  which  usually 
terminates  in  August,  will  be  prolonged  until  early  in  October.  It  is  therefore 
essential,  and  I  lay  stress  on  this  basic  factor,  that  the  imports  we  are  to 
receive  should  be  dispatched  without  delay,  and  in  particular  that  substantial 
quantities  should  arrive  early  in  the  third  quarter  of  1947,  and  that  de¬ 
liveries  should  be  maintained  at  a  regular  rhythm  during  the  first  part  of  the 
fourth  quarter. 

I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  there  are  serious  reasons  for  anxiety  in 
Prance,  as  bread  constitutes  an  indispensable  nutritional  basis.  Per  capita 
consumption  in  normal  periods  was  as  much  as  three  or  four  times  as  high  as 
in  other  European  countries.  And  when  other  foodstuffs  are  scarce  and  ex¬ 
pensive,  the  customary  craving  for  bread  is  sharpened  and  strengthened. 

In  spite  of  this,  in  spite  of  the  social  difficulties  which  may  be  caused  by 
lack  of  bread,  Prance,  fully  conscious  of  the  world  shortage  of  bread  cereals 
quite  realizes  that,  having  nothing  to  offer  and  a  great  deal  to  ask,  it  must, 
on  the  grounds  of  solidarity,  abate  its  demands  to  the  uttermost.  We  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  impose  on  the  French  population  severe  bread  rationing,  amounting 
to  genuine  and  prolonged  privation,  until  the  gap  has  been  bridged  in  1948 
foi*h-e  °r’sls  |wl11  in  fact  he  prolonged  until  harvest  of  that  year. 

he  difficulties  Prance  has  experienced,  particularly  those  of  the  last  few 
months,  have  produced  painful  familiarity  with  rationing  schemes,  methods 
of  collection  the  preservation  and  control  of  stocks,  the  use  of  diluents  sub 
stitutions  and  makeshifts.  The  position,  as  a  whole,  is  fully  outlined  in  our 
memorandum,  and  the  special  reports  which  supplement  it  describe  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  scarcity  in  sufficient  detail  to  preclude  the  need  for  dwelling  on  it 

any  further,  and  explaining  at  length  how  everything  has  been  attempted  to 
meet  a  very  serious  and  prolonged  crisis.  attempted  to 

comi„Fgr“ltCSmlv05™aSi°,tf  '0Wer  “**«*«.  ra,i?''  <*»?■*  «>«  forth- 

the  present  crisis  still  more  aentp  a  soclal  difficulties,  rendering 

aware  of  this  and  fed  apprehensive11' ec,onTic  recovery.  We  are 
maining  summer  months  whpn  +  shall  make  the  best  use  of  the  re¬ 
grams  will  be  cheerfully  borne  ’  thanks  daily  bread  ration  of  250 

available  in  winter.  ’  ks  t0  the  extra  seasonal  f°od  which  is  not 

requests  are  baZ^on  th^Lltor^6  f°  imp0Se  the  severest  rationing,  and  our 

wjd; 
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s^kTL)T0Se  °n  iUtUre,  aSricultural  economy,  the  rationing  of  feeding- 
s  uffs  must  be  pursued  as  tar  as  possible  in  order  to  save  the  human  ration 

although  the  country  also  has  to  cope  with  a  meat  crisis.  This  will  have  the 
jeopardized  ^eCt  °f  reducing  the  cattle  Population,  whose  increase  will  now  be 

Over  and  above  the  mortgage  placed  on  future  agricultural  development  by 
controlled  rationing,  a  further  reduction  of  the  livestock  feeding  ration  comes 
as  a  consequence  of  our  extremely  meager  resources  in  feedingstuffs. 

Our  deficit  in  coarse  grains,  which  even  before  the  war,  when  harvests  were 
normal,  had  to  be  imported,  amounts  to  approximately  35,000,000  quintals 
in  these  circumstances,  the  proportion  which  can  be  deducted  from  the  animal 
ration  and  apportioned  for  human  consumption  seems  very  small  however 
drastic  may  be  the  measures  it  is  intended  to  adopt. 

As  a  more  qualified  speaker  than  myself  said  at  the  very  beginning  of  this 
conference,  public  opinion  in  every  country  must  be  thoroughly  informed  if 
the  world  is  to  be  piloted  successfully  through  the  rough  passage  which  lies 
ahead.  Such  information  must  be  given  fearlessly  and  must  be  accurate.  We 
mean  to  follow  up  the  organic  measures  described  in  our  reports  with  such  a 
policy. 

With  regard  to  the  world-wide  apportionment  of  cereals,  it  is  essential  that 
international  co-operation  show  itself,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  most  poverty- 
stricken  nations  which  should  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  statement;  in 
their  case  a  problem  arises  as  to  the  most  appropriate  assistance  which  can  be 
given  them,  which  in  turn,  raises  the  problem  of  priority.  International  con¬ 
ferences  must  take  into  account  the  stock  of  endurance  of  the  various  peoples. 
The  weakest  are  those  which  have  suffered  restrictions  for  the  longest  period, 
those  who  have  had  to  bear,  coupled  with  other  hardships,  the  painful  yoke 
of  rations  inadequate  for  normal  health  and  of  tiding  over  till  the  next  harvest 
only  at  the  price  of  further  sacrifices. 

By  offering  direct  relief  to  prevent  distress,  the  value  of  your  interest 
will  be  more  apparent  in  the  circumstances  which  we  can  foresee  in  the  near 
future. 

By  enabling  mankind  to  overcome  a  grave  peril  this  interest  will  stand 
out  as  a  permanent  instrument  of  peace.  These  were  the  words  of  faith  and 
hope  spoken  by  Mr.  Ramadier  when  he  opened  the  Conference  yesterday  and 
with  which  I  will  conclude. 

But  I  must  first  thank  the  organizers  of  this  Conference  and  the  countries 
which  place  their  surplus  stocks  at  the  disposal  of  an  impoverished  world.  Not 
only  are  they  alleviating  distress,  but  they  are  laying  the  foundations  of  an 
organization '  which  will  be  fruitful  in  order  and  prosperity.  The  French 
Government  expresses  its  gratitude  to  those  countries,  whose  capable  spokesman 
we  heard  yesterday  when  Mr.  Anderson  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Remarks  by  the  Delegate  of  Austria,  Josef  Kraus 

Austria  appreciates  the  value  of  international  organization  in  matters  of 
nutrition  and  agriculture  and  Austria  will  always  help  the  International 
Emergency  Food  Council  and  FAO  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  tasks.  .  , 

The  situation  of  our  country  makes  us  dependent  upon  imports,  particulai  l\ 
for  cereals.  Austria  is  preponderantly  a  mountainous  country.  Thirty-seven 
nercent  of  its  surface  is  covered  with  forests  and  therefore  cannot  be  culti¬ 
vated  A  lar^e  part  of  our  country  was  a  battlefield  and  could  not  be  cultivate 
in  1945  Manpower,  draft  animals  and  fertilizers  are  still  insufficient  today, 
so  that  agricultural  production  remains  below  normal.  The  difficulties  of  pro¬ 
curing^  adequate  machinery  and  seeds  decrease  the  harvest  In  view  of  these 

facts, “Austria  depends  now  more  upon  imports  than  it ’  *d2(JefoJf ;r  less 

Until  October  1946  the  daily  ration  was  only  about  ]'UU  calories  or  iew. 
Since  November’,  1946,  the  official  ration  is  1550  calories  daily,  but  this  ha. 
been  rarely  distributed  in  full. 
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The  rations  are  insufficient,  not  only  as  regards  quantity,  but  also  because 
of  the  small  content  of  proteins  and  fats.  The  actual  ration  of  oo 
consists  of : 

12.9  percent  proteins  (2.3  percent  animal  and  10.6  percent  vegetable), 

8.2  percent  fats,  and 

78.9  percent  carbohydrates. 


The  carbohydrates  are  mainly  from  bread,  a  proportion  from  potatoes  and 
very  few  from  sugar.  Of  the  allocated  1550  calories,  more  than  1100  calories 

consist  of  cereal  products,  bread  and  flour. 

The  large  proportion  of  cereal  products  results  from  the  shortage  of  meat,  milk, 
fat  and  sugar  in  the  country,  from  the  shortage  of  meat  and  fats  on  the  world 
market,  and  from  the  high  import  prices.  The  results  are  that  72  percent  of  the 
ration  of  normal  consumers  is  given  in  bread. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  bread  and  flour  rations,  Austria  needs  670,000  tons  of 
grain  yearly.  That  is  equivalent  to  700,000  tons  of  -wheat  with  a  flour  extraction 
rate  of  95  to  96  percent.  In  addition,  Austria  needs  40,000  tons  of  processed  cere¬ 
als  or  47,000  tons  of  wheat  equivalent.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  inevitable 
loss  occurring  in  transportation  and  distribution. 

To  economize  cereals  for  human  consumption,  Austria  has  accepted  a  flour 
extraction  rate  of  95  to  96  percent.  But  this  is  entirely  undesirable  for  agricul¬ 
ture  and  nutrition.  For  agriculture,  such  a  high  flour  extraction  rate  means  a  loss 
of  bran  for  fodder.  With  a  flour  extraction  rate  of  95  percent,  it  is  nearly  im¬ 
possible  to  use  flour  for  cooking  purposes.  The  high  extraction  rate  also  means 
bread  of  poor  quality  and  the  calorie  value  is  not  increased,  but  becomes,  on  the 
contrary,  less. 

In  Austria,  as  in  other  countries,  rations  are  calculated  upon  average  calorie 
values  of  the  various  foodstuffs.  The  calorie  values  of  the  distributed  bread  would 
correspond  more  closely  to  the  correct  valuation  if  the  flour  extraction  rate  were 
90  instead  of  95  percent. 


Out  of  the  total  collection  from  farms,  Austria  has  obtained  164,572  tons  of 
bread  flour  in  wheat,  rye  and  barley.  Next  year  another  collection  scheme  is  to 
be  applied,  by  which  a  quota  level  is  fixed  in  advance,  and  the  farming  communi¬ 
ties  are  required  to  deliver  240,000  tons  of  wheat  and  rye  and  38,000  tons  of  bar¬ 
ley.  The  result  would  be  246,000  tons  of  flour,  with  a  flour  extraction  rate  of  90 
percent  for  wheat  and  rye  and  80  percent  for  barley. 

On  this  estimate  and  at  the  present  ration  level  Austria’s  yearly  contribution 
to  her  bread  requirements  will  be  only  about  37  percent. 

In  completing  the  draft  questionnaire  of  the  IEFC,  Austria  has  requested 
grain  imports  sufficient  for  the  planned  increase  in  the  ration  to  1900  calories. 
This  increase  should  not  be  given  by  increasing  the  bread  ration,  as  can  be  de¬ 
duced  from  the  reasons  previously  given.  Consequently  the  annual  flour  require¬ 
ment  has  remained  at  607,000  tons.  inquire 

An  increase  of  rations  above  the  basic  1550  calories  is  essential  for  Austria 

re«ieh^Phi durin|!  the  war  and  for  ,he  l:‘"  two 

, "  “A  i,1'?  '  14  has  alww  been  possible  to  distribute 

strengt h  o,  the  working  Th'e 

bread  SSTsul.’r' ‘aTl^Tt  “u?  ?*"**  *«*>  »»*  »f  ^  food  than 
(noodles  and  grits).  From  domestj'nrnd  ”e,“ssar5;  *°  mi!r««se  proeessed  cereals 

supplied  in  small  quantities  for  children^Nomial1  c^nsumerf  1°™  fr°atS  Can  .be 
any  processed  cereals  For  tkp  ,,io„  ,  ^  ■'  mal  consumers  do  not  now  receive 

cessed  cereals  or  197  000  tons  of  wlle-it  lncr.eas,e’  ^  need  167,000  tons  of  pro- 
IEFC  draft  questionnaire  equivalent  were  given  in  answer  to  the 

tohav^Xl^  £  ^es^  Alfr!a  would  lik* 

ration,  because  for  the  JLJ? ££ 
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“secL“  mm  tl'e  i‘i  T1?  Td  fOT  realSn t  bread  “d  '"><■14  >*  in 

“1®  .  b’000  tons  of  wheat  equivalent.  The  requirements  for  processed 
ceieals  being,  as  mentioned  before,  197,000  tons  of  wheat  equivalent  ? 

1  hose  figures  represent  only  supplies  necessary  to  meet  the  rationing  needs 
and  the  following  points  have  not  been  taken  into  consideration:  Austria  is 

pliilfd  of0Ifm  UlU<  1°  m°Utih'  Dlstribl|tion  Plans  can  only  be  established  for  a 
period  of  f°ui  weeks  in  advance,  and  during  such  a  period  the  announcement 
can  only  be  made  each  week.  After  the  announcement  in  Vienna,  the  food  only 
becomes  available  in  the  middle  or  towards  the  end  of  the  week,  because  the 
supphes  designed  for  distribution  arrive  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  and 
it  takes  time  to  bring  them  from  the  wholesale  dealers  to  the  retailers.  There 
are  no  pipeline  stocks.  Very  often,  Austria  is  faced  with  enormous  difficulties 
because  often  cargoes  still  en  route  have  to  be  included  in  the  distribution 
plan,  and  on  certain  occasions  it  has  been  impossible  to  set  up  distribution  plans 
because  arrivals  were  delayed.  The  most  urgent  need  is  that  a  four  weeks’  stock 
should  be  built  up,  in  order  to  enable  the  establishing  of  monthly  plans.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  have  supplies  for  two  ration  periods  in  reserve. 

The  Austrian  Delegation  requests  consideration  for  the  very  serious  food 
situation  in  Austria  and  for  the  necessary  help  to  obtain  supplies. 

Remarks  by  the  Delegate  op  China,  Chen  Chih-mai 

We  are  assembled  here  to  discuss  a  serious  problem,  the  problem  of  providing 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  the  basic  needs  of  the  peoples  of  the  world— their 
daily  bread. 

The  problems  with  which  we  are  confronted  today  are  essentially  the  after- 
math  of  the  war.  Our  production  is  reduced  because  of  the  ravages  of  the 
enemy  and  of  the  ill  effects  of  prolonged  years  of  enemy  occupation.  We  now 
need  sources  of  energy  so  that  we  may  devote  ourselves  to  the  gigantic  tasks 
of  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction. 

It  seems  to  us  highly  significant  that  this  task  of  providing  food  should  be 
undertaken  through  international  collaboration.  The  nations  composing  PAO 
and  the  IEFC  are  indeed  engaged  in  a  most  practical  proposition.  In  their 
deliberations  the  various  nations  have  come  to  agreement  on  the  issues  at  stake. 
Their  governments  have  also  implemented  the  allocations,  often  at  great  sacri¬ 
fices  to  themselves. 

It  is  even  more  significant  that  those  nations  which  are  in  the  fortunate  posi¬ 
tion  of  having  food  for  export  have  also  joined  in  these  international  organi¬ 
zations,  and  willingly  placed  their  exportable  surpluses  at  the  disposal  of  inter¬ 
national  bodies.  Anybody  who  reads  about  the  tremendous  quantities  of  food 
being  shipped  from  the  United  States  must  be  impressed  by  the  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  which  underlies  the  whole  endeavor.  The  war-ravaged  nations  are 
also  grateful  to  the  other  exporting  nations,  to  Canada  and  Australia  for  their 
wheat,  to  Siam  and  Burma  for  their  rice.  And  we  were  of  course  thankful  to 
the  Government  of  France  when  its  representatives  agreed  that  the  rice  pro¬ 
duced  in  Indo-China  should  only  go  to  essentially  rice-eating  areas,  at  a  time 
when  France  herself  is  seriously  short  of  bread  grains.  I  wish  only  to  add  that 
my  country  has  also  agreed  to  export  her  soy-bean  and  other  vegetable  oils  to 
meet  the  demands  of  other  nations  at  a  time  when  our  food  requirements  are 
much  higher  than  our  supplies. 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  IEFC,  Dr.  FitzGerald,  in  his  report  yesterday, 
has  made  it  abundantly  clear  that,  in  spite  of  our  combined  efforts  the  world 
outlook  for  food  in  the  coming  year  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  gap  be¬ 
tween  availabilities  and  stated  requirements  is  still  so  great  that  there  is  at 
present  no  means  by  which  the  two  can  be  brought  together. 

The  picture  which  the  Secretary-General  paints  is  confined  to  cereals,  which 
as  it  is  understood  by  the  IEFC,  does  not  include  rice.  Were  lie  to  include  in  his 
analysis’ the ’situation  of  rice,  which  is  the  staple  diet  of  hundreds  of  mdhon, 
of  people  in  Asia,  the  gap  would  be  even  wider.  The  ration  system  which  China 
is  establishing  now,  for  instance,  provides  for  both  rice  and  wheat,  and  ie  " 
commodities,  as  well  as  other  grains,  are  regarded  as  interchangeable.  In  th 
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collection  of  land-tax  in  kind  in  China,  which  is  a  wartime  measure  continued 
in  peacetime  to  cope  with  the  food  emergency,  both  rice  and  wheat  are  collected 
forPgovernment  distribution.  These  are  examples  to  show  that  in  the  assessment 
of  our  requirements  the  two  commodities  are  merely  two  phases  of  the  same 

P1  Although  our  deficit  for  the  coming  year  for  both  rice  and  cereals  amounts  to 
5,400,000  tons,  we  have  placed  our  requirements  at  2,000,000  tons,  1,200,UUU 
tons  of  rice  and  800,000  tons  of  cereals.  If  the  supply  of  rice  falls  far  short 
of  our  requirements,  our  demand  for  cereals  will  be  correspondingly  increased. 

Of  course,  the  present  shortage  in  the  last  analysis  can  only  be  overcome  by 
increased  production  in  the  importing  countries.  In  this  endeavor,  we  are  in 
great  need  of  fertilizers,  especially  in  Formosa,  where  the  farmers  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  extensive  employment  of  nitrogen.  Formosa  is  a  highly  important 
area  for  the  production  of  rice.  Before  the  war,  it  used  to  be  an  important 
exporting  area.  Increased  production  of  rice  there  would  reduce  appreciably 
our  requirements  for  wheat.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  nitrogen  is  just  as 
short,  if  not  more  so,  than  cereals.  In  our  agricultural  rehabilitation,  we  also 
require  many  other  supplies,  from  tractors  to  water  buffaloes.  These,  too,  are 
in  short  supply. 

We  are  indeed  anxious  to  step  up  our  own  production.  That  is  the  only  way 
by  which  we  can  help  ourselves.  The  war  has  damaged  our  means  of  production. 
If  these  are  made  available,  we  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  ourselves. 

We  are  therefore  very  glad  to  hear  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Anderson,  the  description  of  the  splendid  results  achieved 
by  the  Philippine  Republic  in  the  production  of  copra,  results  which  are 
achieved  with  assistance  from  the  United  States.  This  is  a  constructive  step 
in  the  solution  of  the  food  crisis.  It  is  our  fervent  hope  that  similar  efforts  will  be 
extended  to  other  fields  and  that  other  essential  commodities  may  also  be  in¬ 
creased  with  assistance  from  the  United  States.  If  we  are  successful  along 
these  lines,  we  then  can  look  forward  to  the  day  when  meetings  like  the 
present  one  would  be  rendered  unnecessary. 

Remarks  by  the  Delegate  op  Greece,  Panayotis  Cantzxas 

Greek  Delegation  has  followed  with  the  most  avid  interest  the  statements 
made  from  this  platform  by  the  Delegations  of  the  countries  gathered  here  by 
the  same  preoccupation:  To  provide  the  world,  in  this  great  crisis  which  brings 
so  many  tribulations,  with  the  most  rational  and  the  most  just  distribution  of 

Thp  Probl.ems  that  have  arisen,  in  this  field,  for  war-stricken  Nations 
appeal  in  Greece  m  their  most  acute  form 

harvest  yielded,  last  year,  1,280,000  tons.  It  has  shrunk  this  year  to  870  000 

ferenee'beare  “tailed  rfD,t77r°  ‘h'  fS“reto™‘  «*  Con- 

in  Greece,  of  the  measures  31  tt ’  C0ndltl0ns  °f  production  of  cereals 
distribution,  and  of  the  most  element  Governm|nt .for  its  concentration  and 
should,  however,  insist  he“  L  tTnrb7  of  the  Hellenic  population.  I 

the  Greek  people,  for  whom  it,  constitutes ®,imP°rtapce  of  bread  in  the  diet  of 
one-third  of  the  whole  food  for  the  peopl^o/th?  to  f°°d'  ?Td  is  more  than 
the  whole  food  for  the  peasants  who^n  tbe  towns,  and  three-quarters  of 

population.  The  agricultural  and  industrial’  tW°'t^irds  of  the  "'hole 

townsman,  relies  principally  on  bread  for  tv  ronan  as  well  as  the  average 

*  S. M  -  «■ 
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sure  of  the  most  inexorable  necessity,  that  Greece  places  before  the  Conference 

on  Cereals,  and  particularly  before  the  solicitude  of  the  great  grain-exportin" 

Oreek^fl'1611?  “p  alhes.  of  Greece>  ^  requests  stated  in  the  report  of  the 

a  “'if1’6?6  18  convi.Td  that  her  aPPeal  to  the  solidarity  of  the 
United  Nations  will  not  remain  without  response. 


Remarks  of  the  Delegate  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  J.  N.  G.  Strauss 

The  three  cereals  which  are  of  primary  importance  in  the  diet  of  the  Union’s 
population  are  rice,  wheat  and  maize.  We  produce  no  rice  and  our  imports  before 
the  war  amounted  to  75,000  tons  per  annum.  For  a  number  of  years  we  have 
received  only  negligible  supplies  and  those  sections  of  the  population  which 
consumed  rice  on  a  large  scale  were  therefore  compelled  to  substitute  maize 
and  wheaten  products  for  their  cereal  diet. 

Wheat  is  the  main  cereal  consumed  by  the  European  population  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  producers,  they  were  not,  mainly  on 
account  of  climatic  factors,  able  to  produce  the  country’s  requirements  Our 
production  varies  from  about  9,000,000  to  18,000,000  bushels  while  require¬ 
ments  amount  to  20,000,000  bushels. 

h  inally  w'e  have  maize,  which  is  the  major  diet  of  about  85  percent  of  the 
population  and  along  with  some  sorghum  it  is  the  only  cereal  consumed  by  the 
majority  of  the  native  population.  This  explains  why  South  Africa  has  the 
highest  consumption  of  grain  as  human  food.  Poor  crops  and  the  difficulties 
during  1945  and  1946  therefore  compelled  us  to  institute  a  modified  form  of 
maize  rationing.  Maize  of  1U0  percent  extraction  was  supplied,  and  allocations 
for  all  livestock  feed  were  reduced  to  an  absolute  minimum.  These  restrictions 
were,  however,  relaxed  at  the  end  of  1946  when  it  became  clear  that  the  prospects 
for  the  1947  crop  were  reasonably  good.  The  availability  of  maize  on  a  freer  basis 
has  reduced  the  demand  for  wheaten  bread  to  a  considerable  extent  and  has  as¬ 
sisted  in  meeting  the  difficulties  of  maintaining  wheat  supplies  to  the  mills. 

We  still  have  one  major  restriction  on  wheaten  bread.  No  white  bread  may  be 
supplied  and  all  bread  has  to  be  made  of  meal  of  95  percent  extraction.  Only 
a  very  limited  quota  of  flour  is  made  available  for  confectionery,  biscuits  and 
macaroni.  The  high  extraction  ratio  has  been  enforced  since  1941  and  apart  from 
hospitals  all  consumers  are  supplied  with  standard  brown  bread.  This  unpopular 
measure  has  reduced  the  Union’s  demands  for  wheat  for  human  food  by  about 
100,000  tons  per  annum.  Over  a  period  of  six  years  600,000  tons  of  wheat  has 
therefore  been  saved  and  made  available  to  other  importing  countries.  Our  de¬ 
mands  on  shipping  have  naturally  been  reduced  to  the  same  extent. 

The  loss,  however,  of  the  wheaten  offals  for  animal  feeding  has  created  serious 
problems  for  the  producers  of  milk,  eggs,  and  pig  products  and  made  it  even 
more  difficult  to  meet  the  position  when  shortages  in  the  supply  of  oil  cake  and 

similar  products  developed.  _ 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  we  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  have  tightened 
our  belts  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  and  we  have  made  this  plus  an  all-out 
effort  to  produce  to  a  maximum  our  main  contribution  to  the  world  s  food  diffi¬ 
culties  Nothwithstanding  the  great  unpopularity  of  these  economy  measures 
with  its  people,  the  Union  Government  will  continue  to  conserve  wheat  and 
maize  as  much  as  possible  so  as  to  reduce  its  cereals  import  program  to  the 
lowest  possible  limit. 
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FOURTH  SESSION 
10 :30  A.M.,  July  12,  1947 


Letter  from  the  Delegate  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Clinton  P.  Anderson 


M.  Tanguy-Prigent 
Special  Cereals  Conference 
Grand  Palais 
Paris 


Dear  Mr.  President, 


It  is  with  regret  that  I  find  that  I  must  leave  to  return  to  my  duties  at  home 
before  the  work  of  the  conference  will  be  concluded.  Before  departing  however, 
I  do  wish  to  leave  with  you  a  message  for  the  delegates. 

I  have  analyzed  the  positions  of  the  grain  importing  countries  at  this  confer¬ 
ence  and  the  reports  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  International  Emergency 
Food  Council  and  of  its  Secretariat  as  to  the  stated  cereal  import  requirements 
of  the  various  countries,  and  have  measured  these  against  the  supplies  of  cereals 
and  of  money  available  to  pay  for  them  and  against  the  necessary  transportation. 
The  results  should  be  grave  concern  to  all  nations,  and  it  definitely  is  to  me. 
The  United  States  will  of  course,  as  in  the  past,  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
mitigate  the  worst  effects  of  the  world  shortage  by  shipping  maximum  quanti¬ 
ties  of  cereals. 


But  a  pattern  of  thinking  seems  to  be  developing,  which  I  fear  is  unrealistic 
and  which,  unless  corrected  at  once,  may  lead  to  unnecessary  suffering  in  many 
countries  before  the  1948  crops  come  in.  This  trend  of  thinking  seems  to  me  to  be 
that  supplies  of  grain  are  unlimited  in  exporting  countries,  and  that,  insofar  as 
the  United  States  is  concerned,  there  is  no  practical  limit  as  to  how  far  our  coun¬ 
try  can  go  in  making  transportation  and  funds  available  for  export  of  cereals. 

No  one  who  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  world  wide  movement  of  grain 
during  the  last  few  years,  can  fail  to  know  that  no  program  could  now  be  devel¬ 
oped  which  would  permit  export  of  the  stated  requirements  of  50,000,000  tons. 
,  ,  1S  3  ous  tbat  a  balance  must  be  achieved.  Our  question  is,  how  can  this 

be  done  ?  There  are  only  two  ways :  by  a  large  increase  in  exports,  or  by  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  stated  requirements. 

32  0^^^  Wti0ToalmEmeTn^  F°°d  C°Uncil  has  reP°rted  Possible  exports  of 
,14000,000  tons.  To  me  such  a  figure  appears  optimistic.  It  represents  probably 

the  maximum  which  I  believe  can  be  hoped  for.  Since  the  United  States  will  be 

contributing  neariy  half  of  this  amount,  and  since  hopes  for  increasing  it  seem 

to  be  directed  largely  toward  the  United  States,  I  think  we  should  look  fifstatS 

SiSJtaSE  »3Tlir,v„a“ee  i5ooooooTore' 

forth  in  a  report  entitled  “The  United  States  Oni,,  v  th  ?  ^re  convincingly  set 

a  definite  ceiling  to  the  amount  which  can  1  ''  v  cer,ea*s  ^or  exPort,  there  is 
But  we  must  recognize  that  in  a  frPP  6  s  upped  from  the  United  States, 
amount  which  can  be  purchased  ^  k  also  a  limi*  to  the 

basis  which  makes  this  production  nossihle  W1,  ^  disrupting  the  economic 
m  a  way  which  would  inevitably  decrease  the  nlV  Wltloat  spiraling  the  prices 
to  fill  their  needs.  We  must  not  lose  si-ht  of  the, ™portinS  nations 
supply,  but  as  a  practical  matter  we  must  also  V  llmitm^  /aetors  of  grain 
“7  iinposed  by  transportation  and  financing*^  the  comPelling 

b  or  all  of  these  reasons,  it  is  clear  that  if  “  T S'  ■ 

clear  that,  if  a  balance  is  to  be  achieved  between 
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supply  and  demand,  it  must  be  by  the  scaling  down  of  requirements  to  the 
minimum  needs  alter  having  made  full  and  effective  use  of  indigenous  suDolies 
not  by  unrealistic  hopes  pinned  to  export  goals  which  cannot  be  achieved  ’ 

As  one  indication  of  the  necessity  for  this  solution,  I  note  that  even  the 
publication  of  this  stated  50,000,000  tons  requirement  has  raised  the  price  of 
1“  th.e  Umt<:d  states  markets  in  the  past  few  days,  and  thus  has  already 
tended  to  diminish  the  amount  of  cereals  which  importing  nations  can  buy 
with  their  limited  dollar  resources.  J 

It  has  been  my  hope  that  this  conference  would,  as  one  of  its  accomplish¬ 
ments,  serve  to  bring  home  both  to  exporting  and  importing  nations,  the  fact 
that  the  quantity  of  grain  for  export  is  definitely  limited,  and  that  the  time 
to  lealize  that  is  not  next  winter  or  spring,  when  indigenous  supplies  are 
exhausted,  but  now,  when  the  harvests  are  being  gathered,  when  there  is  the 
greatest  danger  of  wasting  grain,  and  when  there  is  still  time  to  prevent  this 
by  vigorous  action.  I  believe  that  those  countries  which  face  a  deficit  in  bread 
cereals  must  immediately  intensify  their  collection  methods,  and  must  by 
effective  steps  during  the  next  few  months  protect  themselves  against  an 
impossible  situation  next  spring  and  summer. 

So  again  I  express  the  hope  that  this  important  lesson  from  the  conference 
will  not  be  forgotten,  and  that  the  importing  countries,  having  thus  learned 
what  the  total  of  exports  is  likely  to  be,  will  begin  now  to  use  these  figures  to 
realize  the  lengths  to  which  they  must  go  in  the  conservation  of  their  own 
supplies. 

Where  import  requirements  have  been  high  because  collections  from  farmers 
constitute  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  crop,  the  responsibility  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  situation  does  not  rest  with  the  exporting  nations,  but  on  those 
who  are  not  making  reasonable  collections  from  indigenous  production.  They 
must  help  themselves ;  and  an  early  facing  of  that  responsibility  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  in  the  solution  of  our  world  wide  grain  problem. 

Speaking  in  my  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  Special  Cereals  Conference,  I  should  like  to  express  my  gratification  with 
this  co-operative  endeavor  in  which  we  have  participated  here.  The  gravity 
of  the  world  cereals  situation  is  such  that  the  world  needs  to  be  infonned  of  it, 
in  order  that  all  necessary  measures  may  be  taken  in  time  to  conserve  the  sup¬ 
plies  that  will  be  available  for  human  consumption  during  the  1947/48  season. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clinton  P.  Anderson 
Chairman  United  States  Delegation 
Special  Cereals  Conference 

Paris,  July  11,  1947 

Remarks  by  the  Delegate  of  Canada,  George  McIvor 

This  conference  has  now  been  in  session  for  four  days.  Three  Commissions 
have  completed  their  assignments.  The  evidence,  including  known  facts  and 
necessary  estimates  of  availability  and  requirements,  is  now  before  us. 

At  this  time  we  come  to  the  important  question,  “What  does  all  this  evi¬ 
dence  mean  to  both  importing  and  exporting  countries?”  To  this  question  1 
desire  to  direct  some  remarks  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  delegation. 

Uppermost  in  our  minds  today  is  the  extent  of  the  deficiency  m  cereals 
for  1947 /48 — and  in  particular  the  specific  measurement  of  that  deficit  as 
stated  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  International  Emergency  Food  Council. 
For  the*  past  four  years  I  have  been  the  Chairman  of  the  Cereals  Committee 
of  the  Combined  Food  Board  and  later  of  the  International  Emergency  I  ood 
Council  Since  the  end  of  the  war  the  Cereals  Committee  has  continuously 
faced  a  deficit  in  grain  supplies  in  relation  to  stated  requiremen  s.  e  ia\e 
been  faced  with  deficits  of  as  much  as  ten  million  tons  and  we  have  com 
through  not  well  perhaps  in  many  countries— but  we  have  come  throug  . 
want  to  say  nlw  that  we"  will  come  through  1947/48  il  we  all  do  our  part-.f 
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™  make  every  bushel  of  grain  count  in  the  fight  against  hunger  and  distress 
We  must  approach  the  cereals  problem  with  confidence  in  our  ability  to 
J? ((That £ important-nothing  that  we  do  or  say  Here  should  lead  people 
to  believe  that  we  have  not  full  confidence  m  ourselves  and  m  our  ability  to 
make  the  greatest  possible  impression  on  the  basic  food  problem  which  exis  s. 
That  is  the  point  from  which  we  all  must  start  in  dealing  with  the  cereal 

position  in  1947/48.  .  ,  ,  .  . 

Let  me  direct  some  remarks  to  the  specific  estimate  of  stated  requirements 
and  the  cereal  deficit.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Canadian  delegation  both  figures 
submitted  to  this  Conference  are  too  high.  The  estimate  of  requirements  could 
not  be  met  because  of  limited  transportation  and  limited  supplies. 

In  regard  to  transportation  I  would  like  to  make  one  point  clear.  We  have 
had  transportation  problems  in  Canada  in  regard  to  moving  grain,  but  we  have 
not  had  a  breakdown  in  transportation.  Our  problem  has  been  to  secure  a 
positive  increase  in  the  volume  of  transportation  available  for  the  movement 
of  grain  in  the  face  of  record  tonnages  of  all  commodities  being  carried  by  our 
railways.  That,  I  think,  is  the  transportation  problem  in  Canada  and  in  other 
exporting  countries.  It  is  a  question  of  the  above-normal  transportation  required 
to  permit  us  to  keep  our  grain  shipments  in  line  with  available  supplies  and 
import  requirements.  The  measure  of  our  transportation  problems  is  in  fact  a 
measure  of  the  effort  which  Canada  is  making  day  in  and  day  out  to  provide 
as  much  food  as  possible  to  countries  in  need. 

I  wish  to  refer  briefly  to  the  requirements  statistics  once  again.  As  we 
proceed  into  the  crop  year  1947/48  these  requirement  figures  will  undoubtedly 
be  reduced,  as  they  are  thoroughly  screened  by  the  Cereals  Committee.  As 
time  goes  on  these  will  come  more  into  line  with  availability — even  though 
the  deficit  will  not  and  cannot  be  overcome.  Throusrh  the  work  of  the  Cereals 
Committee  statistics  of  availability  and  statistics  of  requirements  will  become 
more  realistic  as  they  are  subject  to  restatement  month  by  month. 

I  desire  to  refer  to  a  statement  that  I  have  made  before  the  Cereals  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International  Emergency  Food  Council  on  several  occasions. 
Importing  countries  have  every  reason  for  placing  their  confidence  in  both 
the  intentions  and  the  performance  of  the  exporting  countries  represented  at 
this  Conference.  We  in  Canada  have  done  our  utmost  to  provide  export  grain 
both  during  the  war  and  since  the  war.  In  the  past  24  months.  Canada  has 
provided  over  six  hundred  million  bushels  of  grain  for  export.  The  acquiring 
and  the  movement  of  that  volume  of  grain  in  a  short  period  of  time  has  not 
been  an  easy  task.  In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  we  reduced  the  stocks  of  wheat 
m  Canada  in  July,  1946,  to  minimum  levels.  At  the  end  of  the  present  month 
wheat  stocks  in  Canada  will  again  be  at  minimum  levels  and  I  can  assure  this 
Conference  that  at  the  end  of  July,  1948,  wheat  stocks  in  Canada  will  be  at 
minimum  levels  This  means  that  we  have  moved  and  we  will  continue  to  move 
out  all  our  surplus  wheat.  That  is  the  Canadian  position. 

You  all  know  the  splendid  achievement  of  the  United  States  in  providing 

inTbe  ?aTVfn  194f/^man?-1946/47'  That  WaS  an  achiev(3ment  accomplished 
the  face  of  great  difficulties.  Australia  with  smaller  supplies  available  in 

recent  years  has  provided  all  the  grain  which  she  had  in  sm-plus  quantities 

continue^to^doThe^  nhtaS1Zt  ?at  the,  exportin£  countries  have  done  and  will 
^  >  SUPply  ^  in  a  lar^  vohlme  to  aPPl.v  on 
todav  to  keep  in  mind  th  '  '  ’mportaut  aS  y°u  examine  the  cereal  position 
whoyarl  herePtoday  mtent  and  the  reCOrd  of  the  exporting  countries 

cerned  'are^quit^clear  ^Importf616*106  aS -far  ^  importing  countries  are  con- 

“  - 
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have  to  plan  their  grain  consumption  over  the  full  VMr  ., 

It  would  be  very  unwise  for  importing  countries  in  the  face  of  the  T 

nirely  dei,md“£“  »Lirdui*ghethperr« 

quaite!  ot  194 //48  I  have  every  confidence  that  importing  countries  with  a 
ful  lknowiedge  of  the  cereal  position  as  a  result  of  this  Conference  will  vigor 
conditions^  whatever  eternal  arrangements  are  necessary  under  existing 

not  disappointed  that  the  Secretariat  of  the  Conference  has  made  certain 

foodTotheVt^fh11  f°r,  f®eding  PurP°ses'  I  believe  that  this  is  essential  because 
jkiods  othei  than  breadstuffs  are  necessary  for  even  minimum  dietary  standards. 

Ifie  complete  diversion  of  grain  away  from  the  livestock  industry  in  Europe 
and  in  North  America  would  create  many  more  food  problems  than  it  would 
so  ve.  t  here  is  a  middle  course  which  should  be  followed  under  existing  con¬ 
ditions  in  respect  to  the  use  of  grains  for  feeding  purposes  in  the  face  of  an 
over-ail  shortage.  I  believe  that  the  allowances  mentioned  in  the  official  records 
of  this  Conference  are  fair,  and  I  hope  that  before  long  the  grain  situation 
will  be  such  that  much  more  progress  can  be  made  in  increasing  the  production 
of  livestock  and  dairy  products  in  countries  which  are  presently  deficient  in 
respect  to  grains. 

Again  let  me  urge  all  countries  represented  at  this  Conference  to  approach 
their  respective  grain  problems  with  confidence  in  their  ability  to  see  this  year 
through  with  a  minimum  of  distress. 

Remarks  by  the  Chairman  of  Commission  I,  Edwin  McCarthy  of  Australia 

When  Commission  I  had  its  initial  meeting,  it  had  before  it  the  major  reason 
why  the  Conference  was  called,  namely  that  a  serious  deficiency  of  cereals  for 
export  as  compared  with  the  stated  requirements  of  importing  countries  was 
apparent.  It,  therefore,  considered  that  its  first  task  was  to  examine  this  question 
of  the  deficiency  and  furnish  a  report  to  the  Conference  regarding  it.  It  had 
before  it  a  very  comprehensive  statement  supplied  by  the  IEFC,  together  with 
the  information  given  by  representatives  of  countries  represented  on  the 
Commission  and  revisions  that  were  made.  The  Commission  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  deficiency  estimated  in  a  very  tentative  way  by  IEFC  of  18 
million  tons  for  the  year  1947/48  was  a  good  working  figure. 

Having  come  to  that  view,  Commission  I  then  considered  the  qualifications 
which  should  be  introduced  in  considering  the  figure  and  the  report  shows  a 
summary  of  those  qualifications.  The  Commission  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
whatever  the  discrepancy  between  what  exporting  countries  would  supply  and 
that  which  importing  countries  require,  the  major  supplies  which  could  be 
looked  for  came  from  the  deficit  countries  themselves.  It  also  as  you  notice 
considered  the  problem  of  transportation  both  inland  and  overseas ;  likewise  it 
pointed  out  that  the  crops  which  had  not  yet  been  harvested  might  be  some¬ 
what  different  than  shown  in  the  statement.  The  report  mentions  the  fact  that 
certain  improvements  were  being  sought  by  importing  countries  in  their  im¬ 
ports  over  last  year.  But  notwithstanding  these  qualifications  the  definite  con¬ 
clusion  was  reached  that  in  spite  of  the  qualifications  there  will  be  a  very 
serious  deficiency  in  cereals  in  1947/48  and  whatever  happens  in  the  fina 
outturn  of  crops  the  production  will  not  meet  requirements. 

The  Commission  therefore  concluded  that  some  extraordinary  measures 
should  be  devised  to  bridge  this  deficiency  and  to  define  such  action  as  should 
be  required  of  Governments.  Then  follows  the  recommendation  which  it  thought 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  other  Commissions  might  be  put  before  the 
Conference.  The  first  and  second  deal  with  the  material  which  we  have  before 
us  and  the  recommendation  is  that  it  be  kept  up  to  date  and  used  for  further 
reference,  particularly  by  other  conferences  which  might  be  co^denng  that 
problem.  It  further  suggests  that  exporting  countries .do  all  they  an  and  I 
think  the  speeches  which  were  made  this  morning  on 

and  Canada  bear  very  much  on  this  point.  Final  y,  i  -  -  undertake 

to  urge  importing  countries  to  initiate  at  once  any  acti  <  . 
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because  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  any  action  which  is  instituted  be 
instituted  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  Otherwise  you  have  the  collection 
measures  concentrated  on  the  end  of  the  year  when  quite  a  lot  of  damage  has 
already  been  done. 


Remarks  by  the  Chairman  of  Commission  II,  A.  H.  Boerma 
of  the  Netherlands 


Our  Commission  had  before  it  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  of  IEFC, 
and  furthermore,  the  reports  which  had  been  submitted  by  various  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  collection,  farm  retention  policy,  and  price  relationship. 
The  Commission  carefully  studied  and  discussed  these  items  of  the  agenda : 
first,  collection  and  procurement  and  price  regulation ;  secondly,  farm  reten¬ 
tion  practice  and  policies  for  food,  feed,  seeds,  etc. ;  thirdly,  the  use  of  grain 
for  livestock  and  the  price  relationship  between  grain  and  animal  products. 
The  results  of  the  discussions  were  laid  down  in  two  draft  recommendations. 

The  first  deals  with  the  collection  and  procurement  organization.  The  general 
tendency  of  this  recommendation  is  one  of  strengthening  the  measures  which 
have  to  be  taken  in  the  various  countries,  recognizing  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  reason  for  weakening  such  measures  but  that  there  is  on  the  contrary  very 
definite  reason  for  strengthening  them.  The  Commission  accordingly  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  organization  for  collection  of  principal  cereals  should  be  im¬ 
proved  and  intensified  both  in  surplus  and  deficit  countries  so  as  to  provide 
maximum  supplies  for  indigenous  consumption  or  for  export  to  deficit  countries. 

It  further  recommends  that  all  countries  which  have  not  heretofore  done  so 
do  their  utmost  towards  collection  of  the  entire  indigenous  production  of  cereals 
principally  used  for  human  consumption. 

We  take  it  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  cereals  all  over  the  world  but  it  might 
be  different  in  different  countries.  In  certain  countries  the  deficiency  might 
be  related  to  wheat  or  rice,  in  others  to  millet  or  maize.  We  recognize,  in  fact, 
that  in  half  of  the  world  rice  is  the  most  important  cereal.  Our  Commission, 
however,  has  not  dealt  in  detail  with  rice  because  this  question  will  be  dealt 
with  elsewhere. 


Recommendation  6  urges  further  that  all  countries  take  vigorous  measures 
in  order  to  stamp  out  any  black  market  in  grain  and  any  black  market  in 
livestock  products  in  general. 

As  to  livestock  policy  our  Commission  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  do  the  utmost  to  collect  as  much  cereals  for  human  consumption 
as  is  possible,  but  on  %  other  hand  we  do  recognize  the  fact  that  the  need 
or  improvement  in  national  diets  and  for  more  balanced  farming,  together 
wit  1  a  shortage  of  foreign  exchange,  and  other  factors,  nevertheless’  makes  it 
necessary  for  countries  whose  traditional  agricultural  Economy  or  balance  of 
rade  requires  livestock  production  or  whose  livestock  numbers  were  more 

increased ’piropMtio^of^aeeondary^c^e^'to^iveatock8^168  U“  f“di"g  “ 

bread°°S'd  T  J^ionships, -price 

other  side  but  also  between  Train  e,,  rt.  a  "T  ?."d  f“d  "cun  on  the 

products  on  the  other  The  Commission  116  Slfe.nnd  '.’■"■stock  and  livestock 
countries  there  is  still  a  lack  of  TL  m  ,  ?£.tte  opmion  that  m  certain 
recommends  that  those comtrie,  toff SltT”'."  ,hese  “d  ">crefore  it 
review  this  relationship.  amediate  steps  when  practicable  to 

trolling  the  tnarket/ng  ao d  ratimhiT  of  admil'istrat>ve  machinery  for  con- 
aary,  strengthened  so“n,  to  eliSatf  the  S  • P  T*  1“  "*  «P  «•  if  "eces- 
of  gram  for  feeding  livestock  The  incentive  for  excessive  diversion 

tries  where  there  is  no  maehhmrvTr  marked  “  «•»  “  conn- 

pro  nets  there  is  great  danger  of’having  ,  diseq^bTuffTSL^ffol 
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livestock  (and  therefore  of  coarse  grain)  on  the  one  hand  and  of  bread  grain 

that ^havfnot  'vet1'  T  *  C°m™lsslon  ,was  ,of  the  °Pi™n  that  those  countries 
that  have  not  yet  set  up  such  an  administrative  machinery  appropriate  for 

controlhng  the  marketing  and  rationing  of  livestock  and  animal  products 
should  do  so  or  strengthen  it  if  it  already  exists.  ^ 

In  the  third  place,  the  recommendation  urges  that  Governments  seek  to 
divert  as  far  as  practicable  the  utilization  of  secondary  cereals  available  for 
ivestock  production  to  such  methods  of  production  as  ensure  the  highest 
output  of  livestock  products. 

The  Commission  reached  unanimous  agreement  on  the  recommendations  and 
I,  therefore,  may  present  them  to  the  Conference. 

Remarks  of  the  Chairman  of  Commission  III,  P.  S.  Anderson 
of  the  United  Kingdom 

I  do  not  propose  to  speak  at  any  considerable  length  about  the  resolutions 
being  submitted  by  Commission  III  because  all  countries  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  adequately  and  fully  at  all  discussions  of  this  Commission,  and  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  they  will  have  fully  reported  to  the  Heads  of  their  Delegations. 
Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  the  Commission  would  wish  me  to  draw  attention  to 
certain  matters  which  we  feel  should  have  particular  and  careful  consideration. 

I  should  say  to  begin  with  that  the  time  available  to  the  Commission  was 
such  as  not  to  allow  us  to  give  close  and  detailed  study  to  the  technical 
and  administrative  practices  and  systems  which  obtain  in  the  different  coun¬ 
tries  represented  here ;  nor  did  it  allow  us  to  consider  in  comparison  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  exist  in  the  various  countries.  Nevertheless,  such  examination  as 
we  were  able  to  make  and  our  discussions  make  clear  that  there  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  laying  down  uniform  administrative  practices  or  obtaining  uniform 
rationing  systems  in  different  countries.  We  have  therefore  felt  compelled  to 
draft  our  recommendations  in  general  rather  than  in  specific  terms. 

At  the  same  time  I  feel  that  the  recommendations  put  forward  by  Commis¬ 
sion  III  do  place  the  responsibility  very  firmly  and  definitely  on  each  country 
to  review  all  existing  practices  and  to  endeavor  to  so  modify  them  as  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  all  their  control  arrangements  and  so  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  the  general  problem  of  how  to  meet  the  deficiency  which  appears  to  be 
certain  to  be  very  substantial  in  the  next  autumn. 

At  the  same  time  we  recommend  that  all  countries  should  examine  most 
carefully  and  most  closely  the  circulated  reports  of  the  different  countries 
participating  in  this  Conference,  feeling  assured  that  in  so  doing  they  will 
learn  methods  of  control  and  administration  which  may  well  result  in  im¬ 
provements  in  their  own. 

The  periodic  reports  to  the  IEPC  on  the  progress  made  in  carrying  out 
the  resolutions  of  the  Conference  will,  of  course,  provide  information  ot  value 

in  coping  with  our  continuing  difficulties. 

We  have  considered  a  variety  of  subjects  and  one  recommendation  refers  to 
cereal  rations.  It.  had  been  thought  that  we  could  specifically  recommend  that 
all  countries  undertake  to  refrain  from  increasing  cereal  rations  m  the  forth¬ 
coming  year  and  it  had  indeed  also  been  felt  that  we  might  be  able  to  sugges 
maximum  and  minimum  standards  of  rationing.  But  we  foiind  that  conditions 
vary  so  widely  in  different  countries  and  the  place  of  cereals  in  national  diets 
also  varies  so  widely  that  this  was  not  possible.  We  feel,  however,  that  all  rec 
mendaS  of  the  CotnmMon  in  addition  to  this  one  do  tend  to 
make  clear  that  any  improvement  in  the  standards  of  living  a 

must  come  from  the  efforts  of  individual  countries.  present 

As  to  the  distribution  of  cereals  and  cereal  products,  we  felt  that  in ^presenr 

SioneeS  SStoSTSSS,'  prevail,  the 

"KM  ITJof  — 

to  this  subject  and  we  suggest  that  whilst  it  may  not  i 
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to  increase  the  extraction  rates  obtaining  at  the  moment,  they  should  not  reduce 
them  if  it  is  possible  to  maintain  existing  extraction  rates  and  present  methods 
of  dilution!  provided  the  health  and  the  morale  of  the  peoples  are  not  en- 

of  the  industrial  uses  of  cereals  gave  us  further  difficulty, 
especially  in  view  of  the  varying  habits  and  customs  with  regard  to  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  beverages.  Apparently  beer  occupies  a  very  important  place  in  some 
countries  more  than  others ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  in  certain  countries 
unless  the  producer  has  his  adequate  supply  of  beer,  the  country  cannot  obtain 
its  supply  of  bread— that  the  incentive  of  beer  is  a  strong  one.  ^evertheie.ss  we 
do  suggest  that  the  uses  of  cereals  for  industrial  purposes  should  be  carefully 
examined  by  every  country  and  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  find  substitutes 

for  cereals  for  this  purpose.  ,  ,  ,  f 

The  question  of  stocks  is  one  that  is  not  easily  resolved  because,  of  course, 
transportation  difficulties  obtain  to  a  greater  degree  in  certain  countries  than  in 
others.  Many  are  short  of  transportation  means ;  others  are  scattered  in  then 
population.  It  seemed  impossible,  therefore,  to  lay  down  that  each  and  every 
country  should  have  a  specific  quantity  of  stocks  requirements.  It  is  important 
that  stocks  should  not  decrease  below  the  minimum  necessary  to  maintain  dis¬ 
tribution  and  authorized  ration  scales. 

Finally,  we  submit  a  very  lengthy  recommendation  on  the  subject  of  public 
information  and  education.  It  is  strongly  felt  that  the  people  should  be  told 
and  should  understand  the  facts  of  the  present  situation,  and  that  they  should 
be  prepared  to  co-operate  in  all  the  methods  which  might  be  adopted  by  different 
countries  to  meet  the  existing  grain  situation. 

At  the  same  time  I  feel  that  the  Commission  would  wish  to  subscribe  to  what 
the  delegate  for  Canada  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  that  there  is  no 
point  in  so  arranging  our  publicity-spreading  information  about  the  present 
serious  position  that  people  feel  hopeless  and  helpless,  but  rather  that  they 
should  be  informed  that  grave  though  the  situation  is,  their  efforts,  and  their 
efforts  alone,  will  contrive  to  improve  it. 

Deliberations  of  Conference 

Following  the  Remarks  by  the  Chairmen  of  the  three  Commissions,  the 
“Considerations,  Conclusions  and  the  16  Recommendations”  reported  by  the 
Commissions  for  action  by  the  Plenary  Session  were  briefly  reviewed  by  the 
Secretary-General.  The  Secretary-General  also  presented  Resolution  I  on  behalf 
of  the  Steering  Committee. 

The  Considerations,  Conclusions,  Recommendations  and  Resolution  I  were 
then  voted  upon  by  the  Conference  and  were  adopted  in  the  form  which  appears 
in  Part  III. 

Remarks  by  the  Vice-Chairman,  Moens  de  Ferniq 

At  the  termination  of  this  Conference  I  am  expressing,  I  think,  the  feelings 

°l  f  m  fthpnkmg  T :l  congratulating  M.  Tanguy-Prigent,  the  Minister 

thisVConfeiencp°f-wrauCB  *  *greeahle  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted 
this  Conference.  We  all  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  his  methods  of  work 

his  initiative,  his  energy,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  we  are  all  very  grateful.  s  e 

I  also  wish  to  beg  our  Chairman  to  convey  to  the  Government  of  the  French 
Republic  our  sincere  thanks  for  their  hospitalitv,  the  excellent  organization^ 
“T1  “*  ,,ther'me'  °f  C»"f«™.ce!  from'  .hich'we  have °benefited°so 

°f  the,  »<!■*  of  Mr.  FitzGerald,  the 
has  already  been  in  evidence  °f  bi.gb  eomPetence,  which 

evidence  at  this  Conference  I  wish  ^  whlch  again  has  been  in 

we  are  for  h* 

country  in  electing  me  Vice-Chlinnan^f  thfs  y?u 
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for  the  confidence  you  have  placed  in  mp  T  fool  t  , 

as  much  as  possible.  They  will  ask  these  exporting  countries  tomake  t£ 

~ a^Vet"*  °f  th6ir  ""  — «“•  -  — 

In  this  very  beautiful  city  of  Paris  we  realize  that  to  live  in  peace  we  must 
be  able  to  live.  There  »  a  French  proverb:  "A  hungry  stomach  ha.?™  e,“  ” 
It  is  necessary  first  to  make  sure  that  we  have  means  to  live. 

Remarks  by  the  Delegate  of  Netherlands,  S.  L.  Mansholt 

May  I,  in  accordance  with  the  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Moens  de  Fernig  the 
delegate  of  Belgium,  propose  the  following  resolution : 

The  Conference  extends  its  warmest  gratitude  to  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  France  and  especially  to  the  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Agriculture,  and  the  technical 

services  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs - Commandant  Cunin,  Mr. 

Piquemal  and  their  associates - whose  efficient  aid  and  courtesies  have 

made  this  Conference  not  only  possible  but  pleasant. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  approved. 

Closing  Remarks  by  the  Chairman,  M.  Tangtjy-Prigent 

Gentlemen,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  very  kind  words  that  have  been  said 
by  the  Vice-Chairman.  They  were  much  too  kind;  and  I  have  to  thank  you 
for  the  motion  of  gratitude  which  has  been  presented  to  me  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  Government  of  France,  and  for  your  thanks  for  the  organization  of  this 
Conference. 

I  also  must  give  my  thanks  to  you  and  I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  on  behalf  of 
this  Conference.  In  less  than  four  days  we  have  accomplished  an  enormous 
amount  of  work.  The  heads  of  delegations  have  all  come  with  a  spirit  of  mutual 
understanding  and  goodwill.  In  the  various  Commissions  there  has  been  a  con¬ 
stant  and  extremely  useful  interchange  of  opinions;  and  as  a  result  of  the 
discussions  the  Commissions  have  been  able  to  present  recommendations  and 
resolutions  which  have  been  passed  by  you. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  of  you  for  your  excellent  work  in  this  Conference  and 
also  to  thank  the  staff  for  their  extremely  useful  work  which  has  been  furnished 
by  everybody.  The  Chairman  of  FAO’s  Executive  Committee,  Prof.  Andre 
Mayer,  has  assisted  me  in  an  invaluable  manner  both  in  initiating  our  work 
and  in  giving  us  constantly  the  most  useful  advice. 

I  wish  to  thank  and  congratulate  the  Secretary-General,  Mr.  FitzGerald,  for 
his  invaluable  work;  I  wish  to  thank  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Conference,  and 
all  those  who  have  worked  to  make  this  Conference  a  success.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  countries  members  of  IEFC  and  FAO  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  recommendations  that  have  been  made  and  I  hope  that  other  countries 
will  join  us  so  that  our  work  can  be  rendered  still  more  effective. 

I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  mobilizing  public  opinion 
in  favor  of  our  work,  and  I  wish  to  ask  the  Press,  who  have  been  so  interested 
in  this  Conference,  to  inform  the  public  of  what  has  taken  place  and  of  the 
extreme  seriousness  of  the  situation.  During  last  year  there  was  a  deficit  o 
20  million  tons  of  cereals.  This  year  unfortunately  the  deficit  will  be  of  18  million 
tons.  It  is  therefore,  necessary  that  as  much  cereals  as  possible  should  be  pro¬ 
duced  and  saved  and  that  as  little  as  possible  should  be  wasted  or  be  used  tor 
purposes  other  than  human  consumption.  It  is  also  necessary  to  retain  an 
indispensable  minimum  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  but  to  make  sure  that  wheat 
is  not  given  to  cattle  when  it  is  needed  for  human  beings. 
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We  will  all  retain  from  this  Conference  a  far  better  picture  of  the  situation 
than  we  had  before,  and  this  will  facilitate  our  action  We  belong  to  one  great 
human  family.  Now  in  this  universal  lack  of  bread  there  is  no  room  for 
profiteers  and  those  who  wish  to  extract  their  “pound  of  flesh,  We  have  a 
much  more  exact  view  of  the  situation  for  1947/48,  and  it  should  give  us  a 
better  idea  of  the  measures  that  have  to  be  taken. 

There  is  another  result  of  this  Conference :  we  have  a  much  better  idea  of  the 
international  connection  of  all  the  problems.  We  realize  that  the  problem  ot 
wheat  must  be  taken  as  a  whole.  We  can  draw  our  conclusion  from  this  and 
our  organization  will  do  everything  to  co-ordinate  the  different  activities 
and  ensure  the  distribution  of  wheat,  maize,  barley  and  other  cereals,  and  to 
recommend  that  cattle  and  livestock  should  not  be  given  wheat  when  it  is 
needed  for  human  beings.  We  have  a  better  feeling  of  our  common  interests,  and 
I  feel  that  the  success  of  this  Conference  will  not  be  the  Conference  itself,  but 
the  renewed  effort  that  will  be  made  to  implement  its  resolutions. 

There  is,  finally,  one  extremely  important  point  that  I  wish  to  add,  that 
public  opinion  all  over  the  world  should  be  mobilized  in  support  of  our 
work.  Everybody  must  realize  that  this  is  the  greatest  problem  that  faces  us 
and  it  will  not  be  over  until  the  end  of  the  harvest  in  1948.  Goodwill  in  each 
country  and  the  work  of  the  IEPC  and  FAO  will  ensure  the  implementation 
of  the  resolutions  which  have  been  taken  by  this  Conference.  Thus,  if  we  all 
work  together  and  if  we  all  have  a  feeling  of  our  union  of  interests,  I  am  sure 
we  will  be  able  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  are  before  us  and  by  so  doing 
all  people  of  the  world  will  be  able  to  overcome,  through  co-operation,  the  terrible 
evils  of  hunger,  war  and  tyranny. 

Gentlemen,  I  declare  that  this  Special  Cereals  Conference  is  ended. 
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